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On the Home Front 


By Epwarp 58. Tosias, 52 
Executive Director, Alumni Association 


CCORDING TO THE AMERICAN ALUMNI COUNCIL, 
the first official college Homecoming occurred at 
the University of Illinois in 1910. The word 

“Homecoming” was not specifically mentioned, but the 
celebration included a parade, a bonfire, town decorations. 
And its primary objective was stated: to provide a day to 
be “set aside each year for alumni to return to the campus.” 


The 1963 Oberlin College Homecoming certainly lived 
up to this objective. However, from the standpoint of the 
Alumni Association, Homecoming has more than sentiment 
and nostalgia to recommend it. As is true on many other 
campuses, Homecoming at Oberlin has become an important 
occasion to develop volunteer leadership so vital to the wel- 
fare of the institution. 


Specifically charged with planning Homecoming at 
Oberlin is the Executive Committee of the Class and Club 
Presidents’ Council, composed of three class presidents 
and three club presidents. Meeting early in August, this 
group mapped out an almost hour by hour schedule of 
events for returning alumni, as well as training 
for three very important working bodies of the Associa- 
tion: the Alumni Board, the Class Presidents’ Council, 
and the Club Presidents’ Council. 


A special invitation is extended to the alumni who com- 
pose these groups. Only by meeting in Oberlin can alumni 
leaders remain in touch with the college. This is particu 
larly important when one is responsible for interpreting 
the current scene to alumni who are remote from the 


sessions 


campus. 


Class and Club officials 
assembling for a joint meeting 
in Hall Auditorium where 
the revised Association 
Regulations were accepted 
are: Bob Hubbard, °32 (left) 
Svend Peterson, °31. Back- 
ground: Ed Heald, ‘07, Chuck 
Isackes, 38, Ann Smilie 
Shafer, °47, Barbara Booth 
Saint, 42. 
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The Alumni Board met Friday afternoon. In addition 
to considering routine business matters of the Association, 
the 36-member legislative body was privileged to hear from 
President Robert K. Carr who (1) announced that the 
College Choir will tour Russia in the spring of 1964; 
(2) discussed long range implications of the Ford Founda- 
tion Matching Gift Program; and (3) reviewed future 
campus building plans. Other special guests were Robert L. 
Jackson, Director of Admissions and Academic Records, 
who outlined details of a program involving alumni co- 
operation in the recruitment of students, and W. Dean 
Holdeman, °38, Dean of Men, who explained recent 
innovations in campus social life. 

The Class and Club Presidents’ Councils met separately 
on Saturday morning. Speakers at the Class Presidents’ 
Council included Murrow W. Schwinn, °36, Director of 
Graphic Services, who explored “New Approach to Class 
Directories;” Betsy Samuelson, °61, “New Ideas for 
Classes;” Jane Edwards Harley, °38, “Case History of a 
Successful Class Reunion;” and Chuck Isackes, °38, Direc- 
tor of Development, who spoke on “Class Officers and 


the Ford Grant.” 


Mr. Isackes also spoke to the Club Presidents on the 
Ford Program. Others addressing the club officers were 
Eda Loeb Newhouse, 46 (Westchester County), “Scholar- 
ship Fund Raising for Clubs” and Marguerite Fowler 
Shellenberger, °22 (Minneapolis-St. Paul), “Club Program- 


ming. 


The Councils then combined forces at Hall Auditorium. 
The highlight of this session was a preview of a new 
campus movie, “Oberlin Profile.” Emphasizing the charac- 
ter of Oberlin as a liberal arts institution, the movie 
acknowledges the important part alumni have played in 
helping Oberlin accomplish its objectives throughout its 
history, Oberlin’s plans and hopes to 1973 are outlined ¢< 
promote alumni understanding, make them better prepared 
to share in the future of the College. Showings of the 
movie will be scheduled for all 55 alumni clubs in the 
coming year. Revisions in the Regulations of the Asso- 
ciation, previously published in the Alumni Magazine, 
were then officially approved. 


The final official function for Association delegates was 
a luncheon on Saturday with Norman Lloyd, Dean of the 
Conservatory, as the main speaker. 


A. E. Princehorn 
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HE DEDICATION of the new Warner Concert Hall, the highlight of 
Homecoming, began with a concert on Friday evening. The 
Oberlin Orchestra, conducted by Franz Bibo, and the Oberlin College 
Choir, directed by Robert P. Fountain, gave a memorable performance 


in honor of the donors, the Honorable and Mrs. Seabury Cone 
Mastick. 


On Saturday morning, the dedication ceremony took place on South 
Professor Street in front of the new Concert Hall, still under con- 
struction. 


Following a word of welcome by President Robert K. Carr, Donald 
M. Love, °16, emeritus secretary, spoke of the “Warner Name.” 
Mrs. Agnes Warner Brereton presented the hall, speaking for the 
Masticks, who were unable to be present. And Dean Norman Lloyd, 
of the Conservatory, accepted for the College. 


Two original compositions, composed for the occasion by Professors 
Walter E. Aschaffenburg, 51, and Joseph R. Wood, were played by 
the Oberlin Wind Ensemble. 


The ceremony was preceded by an academic procession of the 
Conservatory faculty and College trustees. 


The Welcome 


WV to this occasion. This is a special, a rare 

occasion and thus one whose meaning should be 
savored to the fullest. We meet to dedicate a building — 
a handsome and useful building that we hope will serve 
the needs of Oberlin as long and as effectively as has the 
first building to bear the name — Warner Concert Hall. 
We have planned and built as wisely and carefully as we 
knew how to do, but now time, as always, must render its 
verdict on our efforts. 

We also meet to honor two Oberlinians for whom we 
have an abundance of regard and affection, and to whom 
we owe more than we can ever properly thank them for 

- two good, gracious and generous people who have been 
hoping against all too great odds that they could be with 
us today. They are not here in person, but they are here 
in just about every other way that has meaning — in 
understanding the significance of what is happening, in 
sharing the joy of achievement, in wishing Oberlin College 
well as the years go by. 

It has been my own great good fortune to come to know 
Agnes and Seabury Mastick about as well as I do anyone 
in the Oberlin family. Beyond the sheer happiness and 
rare satisfaction my friendship with these two wonderful 
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Robertson Hall practice unit 


people has brought me, 
debt. 

Here I am emboldened to go from the “I” to the “we” 
and suggest that all of us gathered suet here this 
morning at Oberlin are much indebted to Agnes and Sea- 
bury Mastick for the quiet lesson they have offered us: a 
lesson of an understanding and support of an institution 
that can simultaneously encompass an abiding loyalty to 
tradition, and an eager acceptance of change: change that 
offers not only the fact of newness, but a hope of some 
thing better. 

Agnes and Seabury Mastick were students at Oberlin 
more than seventy years ago. As two sensitive, thoughtful, 
happy human beings, 
pus — 


[ find I owe them an even greater 


[2 


they have their memories of a cam- 
of buildings, of people, of a way of life, long gone 
from this town and college. And yet they have never 
ceased through more than seven decades to be interested 
in the successive “new” Oberlins that the passing years 
have inevitably and inexorably brought; they have never 
lacked understanding of the reasons why the old is forever 


giving way to the new; they have never failed to be gen 
erous in their support of the new. 
This flexibility of spirit, this ability to accept the new 
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Agnes Warner Mastick, °92, and 
Seabury Cone Mastick, *91, were 
awarded the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters 

by Oberlin College in 1962. 
College trustee Percy J. Ebbott, *10, 
does the honors. 


while treasuring the past was admirably expressed by 
Agnes Mastick in a letter to a good friend when she first 
heard some six years ago of the plan to build a new Con- 
servatory at Oberlin. She wrote: 


It is sad to know that Warner and Rice Halls must 
come down, but as I look back I marvel at their age, and 
am grateful for their years of usefulness. I believe that my 
father had a real vision of Oberlin’s greatest need when he 
gave the Conservatory, and that his gift at just that time 
started the musical department on its splendid career. 
That seventy-year-old building must be very inadequate 


courtesy Lorain Journal 


aa 
“od, 


Bob Thomas, 


Conservatory faculty 
and College trustees 
form academic procession. 
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now, and I rejoice that it is to be replaced . . . what a 


glorious campus it is going to be when finished! 


I am sure that there is no one here this morning who 
would quarrel with Agnes Mastick’s dream of a glorious 
future for this College. I am sure also that the word she 
would most want to hear from us on the campus today is 
that we join her in being grateful for the old building that 
has served the College well for more than three quarters 
of a century, but then turn to the new, wholly confident 
that the future will be greater than the past. 


RoBertT K. Carr 
President of Oberlin College 
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Agnes Warner Brereton 


The Gift 


M: THOUGHTS today turn at first to the long ago. 

When I entered Oberlin as a freshman in the 
fall term of 1887, the President was James H. Fairchild of 
the college Class of 1938. Oberlin was then but 54 years 
old, and the memories of the two earlier presidents, Mahan, 
and Finney, still echoed over the campus. 


The buildings which were new then are old now and 
the old buildings which we knew are gone and even their 
names are forgotten. 

More enduring than brick or stone are the memories of 
those earlier professors. To a lad of 16 they embodied the 
wisdom of the ages. Kindly, wise and understanding they 
had an influence which has lasted through life. Churchill, 
Ellis, Monroe, Chamberlain, Jewett and the Wrights. 
Men who inspired the genius of Charles M. Hall and 
Oberlin’s Nobel Prize winner, my classmate, Robert A. 


Millikan. 


Prior to 1883 the Oberlin Conservatory of Music had 
no home. There were a large number of pupils but no 
home for its work. Rooms were hired all over the village 
wherever available, and the work was carried on under the 
greatest disadvantage. 

The building of Warner Hall in 1884 by my wife’s 
parents, Dr. Lucien C. Warner of the college Class of 
1865, and his wife Keren Osborne Warner, was planned 


to relieve this condition. This building was the forerunner 
of the present magnificent music complex. 

College generations are short. They are measured only 
from year to year and from class to class. For nearly 
eighty college generations Warner Hall has served its pur- 
pose and is now to be demolished. This new Warner Con- 
cert Hall, rising like a phoenix from the memory of the 
old, will, we hope, serve in its turn as a focus for music 
for a hundred college generations yet to come. 

Sentimentally, the genesis of Warner Concert Hall was 
in the Fall Term of 1888, when I, Seabury Mastick, a 
sophomore of 17 of the Class of 1891, met a freshman girl 
of 16 of the Class of 1892, named Agnes Warner. I soon 
became devoted to her, a devotion which has lasted for 
three quarters of a century and has been crowned by a 
happy married life of now 67 years. For this blessing I 
thank Almighty God. 

Our Alma Mater has honored each of us over the years. 
In 1916, the 25th year of my graduation, the College 
awarded me the Honorary Degree of Master of Arts for 
certain accomplishments in Law. In 1941, the 5Oth year 
of my graduation, I was the Honorary Marshal of the 
Commencement of that year. In 1954 my wife was awarded 
the Alumni Medal for notable service to her Alma Mater. 
In 1962 we were jointly awarded the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters with the citation, in part, as 
“courageous supporters of a future which builds upon but 
dares to differ from the past.” 

I believe this citation epitomizes our philosophy of life, 
for neither of us in our respective activities, has ever hesi- 
tated to depart from the tenets of the past when the present 
or the foreseeable future demanded change. 

We have tried to live up to the traditions of service 
embodied in what is called ““The Oberlin Idea.” We respect 
the independence of thought which has always character- 
ized Oberlin, although, at times, we have not been able to 
follow its reasoning. 

It is fitting that Warner Concert Hall be dedicated to 
the memory of my wife’s parents, as they both loved music 
and music was the central theme of their home life. Their 
home was always full of music and their children were 
brought up in that atmosphere. 

An outstanding memory of Dr. Warner was the per- 
formance of Haydn’s “Creation” by the Musical Union at 
his Commencement in 1865. In his memoirs he states 
“that this was a higher type of musical composition than 
had been given before and was looked upon as an epoch 
in the musical history of Oberlin.” 

The performance of this Oratorio nearly a hundred 
years ago was the precursor of the type of music which 
has made the Oberlin Conservatory of Music one of the 
famous musical centers of our country. 

My wife and I are proud and happy to have a part in 
this development. Warner Concert Hall is primarily the 
gift of Agnes Warner Mastick to her Alma Mater, as it 
was her idea that we should act together to make the 
erection of this building possible. 

In presenting Warner Concert Hall to our beloved 
Alma Mater we dedicated it “In memory of a loving 


Father and Mother by their devoted daughter Agnes and 
her husband.” 


SEABURY C. Mastick, "91 
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alee ART OF MUSIC needs many things to make it flour- 

ish. It needs the creative mind of the composer to 
shape sounds into meaning. It requires the dedication of 
the performer who uses his skills and sensitivity to trans- 
late the symbols of the composer into actual sounds. It 
depends on the devoted teacher who trains the young 
musicians and the young audiences of the future. It must 
have an audience of informed listeners who wish to be a 
part of the musical world brought into being by the com- 
poser and performer. Finally, music must have a place in 
which to happen. 


Oberlin has been fortunate to have had as close friends 
of the College the members of the Warner family. It is 


Dean Norman Lloyd 
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they who have filled the vital role of givers of the place 
in which music can be heard. Dr, Lucien Warner and his 
wife Keren Osborne Warner had perception and courage 
when they donated funds to build the present Conservatory 
building. In 1884, when the cornerstone of Warner Hall 
was laid, the American composer and the American per- 
former were still pioneers. Not too many years earlier, 
the New Orleans pianist-composer, Louis Moreau Gott- 
schalk, had been refused lessons by a European teacher 
who said “America is a land of steam engines — not of 
music.” 


The Warner family encouraged the pioneering American 
musician by providing a place for him to receive a fine 
training in music. The building of Warner Hall was more 
than an act of generosity — it was an act of faith — a 
faith in the future of music in the United States. 


Today we dedicate another Warner Hall at Oberlin. 
You may view it today by walking into the library to our 
left and then onto the stage of the hall. It will be a jewel 
of a concert hall, a place of beauty to house the sounds of 
beauty. In it will be heard the best of the music of the 
past as well as the best of the music of the present. Today’s 
program is a sample, ranging as it does from the sounds of 
the 17th century to the sounds of two works heard today 
for the first time. The Warner Concert Hall will be filled, 
for years and years to come, with the melodies and har- 
monies of strings, of wind instruments, of keyboard instru- 
ments, of voices. At each concert we, of the Oberlin 
community, shall think gratefully of the Warner and 
Mastick families for their perceptive giving. On_ behalf 
of Oberlin alumni, teachers, students and town-friends, 
now and for many generations to come, I thank the Honor- 
able Seabury C. Mastick and Agnes Warner Mastick and 
officially accept Warner Concert Hall. I can assure Mr. 
and Mrs. Mastick that their gift will be used, be admired 
and be treasured. 

For Mr. and Mrs. Mastick we have a small gift symbolic 
of our thanks and our appreciation. Mrs. Brereton, please 
take back to our friends, the Masticks, this drawing of the 
new concert hall, done by Forbes J. Whiteside. We hope 
that through this drawing Mr. and Mrs. Mastick can share 
with us our delight in this, our new building. 

And now I declare Warner Concert Hall well and truly 
dedicated. 

NorMaAn Lioyp 
Dean of the Conservatory of Music 
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Agnes Warner Mastick 


The Warner Name 


WA ARE MET today to signalize the transfer of a noted 

name from one of our campus buildings to another, 
that in so doing we may, as far as we are able, assure its 
continuity in the minds and memories of those who are to 
follow us. But we are doing much more than that; we are 
pausing to reflect upon the significance of that name and 
the reason why it has become for us a talisman. 

The history of Oberlin, like that of all institutions, is 
the lengthened shadow of the men and women who have 
believed in it, have worked in and for it, have given gen- 
erously toward its support. We stand this day in the 
luminous shadow of a noble family without whom the 
story of this College as we know it could hardly be told. 


We must turn our minds back more than a century to 
pick up the earliest connections of the Warner family with 
Oberlin, for a hundred years ago young Lucien Calvin 
Warner was a sophomore in the College. He had had two 
years in the preparatory department, and was to graduate 
in 1865, in time to join the 100-Days men at the very 
close of the Civil War. The bonds which he established 
were never to be broken. In 1873, only eight years after 
his graduation, Mr. Warner was elected a Corresponding 
Member from the Alumni to the Board of Trustees. He 
was elected a full member of the Board in 1878, and by 
successive re-elections retained that membership until his 
death in 1925. The last ten years of his trusteeship over- 
lapped that of his son Lucien Thompson Warner, which 
continued until the son’s death in 1950. In the years since 
1950, other members of the family, notably the daughter 
whom we honor today, have kept the bond strong. 

It was said of Lucien C. Warner at the time of his 
death: “He knew the Oberlin of Finney and Fairchild and 
Morgan and Cowles and Penfield and Churchill. He knew 
the Oberlin of today — and all between, and, better than 
most of us, he had a clear vision of the Oberlin of tomor- 
row, and he worked and saved and planned and gave, that 
the Oberlin of tomorrow might excel the Oberlin of today.” 
And so yesterday has become today, and today we salute 
tomorrow. 

It was also said of the elder Lucien Warner: “He had 
shrewdness, inventiveness, humor, courage and the per- 
sistence of the Yankee man of affairs, the constancy, the 
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refinement, the courtesy and reserve, the unaffected godli- 
ness and grace of the New England gentleman, and the 
devotion and zeal of the Puritan leader.” Those who pass 
daily through the halls of the old Conservatory building 
may read those characteristics in the handsome features of 
the portrait hanging there, and next to it, the feminine 
counterpart of those qualities in the patrician beauty of his 
wife, Keren Osborne Warner. They are the patron saints 
of the Conservatory. 


And their children have risen up to call them blessed. 
Two sons and two daughters have studied here at Oberlin. 
Three of the four were graduated, and all have been true 
to the ideals of their parents and of Alma Mater. Lucien 
Thompson Warner’s 35-year trusteeship has been men- 
tioned. His service was one of utter dedication to the 
College. A business associate said of him: “If there was 
anything which symbolized L.T.’s life, it was his interest 
in young men and women.” His brother and classmate, 
Franklin Humphrey Warner, shared that abiding interest, 
and Warner Hall on the campus of Pacific University in 
California is a Chemistry Laboratory. His genuine Warner 
spirit was manifested also in his widespread missionary 
interests in China, India, and Japan. The youngest mem- 
ber of the family, Mrs. Elizabeth Converse Warner 
Gallowhur, was graduated from Vassar in 1901, and was 
associated with many philanthropies in the New York 
suburbs where she made her home. 


It was to have been our special joy today to welcome 
back to Oberlin the sole surviving member of our original 
Warner family, and to thank her and her husband per- 
sonally for the gift of this splended new hall. We are 
greatly disappointed by the necessary absence of Agnes 
Warner and Seabury Cone Mastick, but delighted that 
they can be represented by a niece and nephew, the 
Admiral and Mrs. Brereton, the latter another Agnes 
Warner, and through them we wish to convey some 
measure of our affection and gratitude to the donors. 


Agnes Warner was graduated from Oberlin with the 
Class of 1892, and, four years later, married Seabury 


As we go to press word has just reached us that Agnes Warner 


Mastick died in Pleasantville, New York, on November 8. Ed 


Cone Mastick, a graduate of the Class of 1891. It was 
rightly said of her a number of years ago, in a special 
article in the Alumni Magazine, “She shares her father’s 
qualities of sound judgment, open-mindedness, and execu’ 
tive ability, and her mother’s social ease and conversational 
gifts. . . . Loyalty and friendliness, sincerity and earnest- 
ness — these are the words to use in speaking of her.” 
Through all the years since her graduation from Oberlin, 
her loyalty and friendliness have never faltered. She held 
the members of her class together in bonds of friendliness 
by means of annual class letters and reunion activities, 
setting a pattern for alumni loyalty which brought her in 
1954 the Alumni Association Award for Distinguished 
Service to Alma Mater. 

Seabury Cone Mastick, long a member of the New York 
State Senate, and at one time Chairman of the New York 
State Tax Commission, holder of a Silver Star Citation 
from the Secretary of the Navy for special service in that 
branch of the armed forces during World War I, has been 
noted all through his public career for association with 
movements for social justice and equity. He once said that 
it was not difficult for him to find arguments in favor of 
the good causes with which he chose to ally himself. He 
had only to discuss the matter with his wife. Out of these 


Homecoming 


discussions have grown many plans for human betterment, 
for the Mastick-Warner marriage has been and is one of 
joyous generosity. 

Dr. Lucien C. Warner once said, in modest depreciation 
of his own gifts to Oberlin, that he had merely responded 
from time to time to what seemed to him to be, just then, 
the greatest need of the College. These responses included 
the great original gift for the Conservatory building when 
that department needed a permanent home, and also the 
splendid gift of Warner Gymnasium for Men when it 
appeared that the College needed something special to 
improve the life of its men students. He and Mrs. Warner 
gave steadily through the years for scholarships, endow- 
ment funds, and occasional, less publicized but deeply 
appreciated sums for the relief of annual deficits in the 
operation of the College. Now, in full keeping with the 
pattern set by the father and mother, Agnes and Seabury 
Mastick have responded again to a great need, with the 
gift of the new Warner Concert Hall. Of this gift, Mrs. 
Mastick recently wrote: “I feel that all that has been best 
in my life, including my father and my husband, has come 
to me through Oberlin, and that I am only trying to pay 
a debt.” In 1962 the College acknowledged that great 
benefaction and untold other contributions by conferring 


Conservatory of Music facing West College Street. 


on both Mr. and Mrs. Mastick the appropriate degrees of 
Doctors of Humane Letters, with this citation by President 
Carr: “Indomitable symbols of Oberlin’s faith in co-educa- 
tion, courageous supporters of a future that builds upon, 
but dares to differ from the past.” 


And now perhaps we may be permitted a few informal, 
nostalgic glimpses of some of these people who have made 
such a deep impression on the life of Oberlin. There is, in 
the archives of the Class of 1898, a kodak picture show- 
ing Lucien and Franklin sluicing the mud from the gneiss 
boulder which had just been dug from the bed of Plum 
Creek and placed on the campus as a memorial to their 
Class. There is a gay, laughing picture of Agnes, mingling 
with her classmates of 1892 at a Commencement Reunion. 
There is a picture of Dr. Warner, in an immaculate white 
linen suit, attending the 50th Reunion of his Class of 1865 
on which occasion he paid the expenses of all of his class- 
mates who could and would return to Oberlin for the 
reunion. Beyond these actual photographic evidences, those 
who know the whole story best may be able to see another 
picture, of a tiny dignified figure, parting the lace curtains 
of her parlor in Baldwin Cottage and looking across the 
street with an approving smile at the new Warner Hall. 
The memorial plaque to Adelia A. Field Johnston in the 
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court yard of the Allen Art Museum bears an inscription 
composed by Professor Wager, which reads in part as 
follows: “Her friends became the friends of Oberlin, and 
many buildings on the campus are due not only to their 
generosity but to their devotion to her.” Her biography 
records that, “A few days before the Commencement of 
1888, she sailed from New York for Liverpool with Dr. 
and Mrs. Warner and their daughter.” The daughter was 
Agnes. There is little doubt that the friendship, already 
well-established, ripened on this voyage and on subsequent 
trips to Egypt and the Near East, confirming and inform- 
ing the Warner love for Oberlin at its points of greatest 
need. 

Thus, with grateful memories and full hearts, we turn 
again to our honored friends and benefactors, Agnes and 
Seabury Mastick, and send them our loving greetings, 
expressing once more our thanksgiving for the Warner 
name, all that it means and all that it symbolizes to us in 
Oberlin, of faith in the potential of youth, in the ministry 
of art and music, in the gracious principle of noblesse 
oblige on this twenty-sixth day of October, 1963, the one 
hundred and twenty-second anniversary of the birth of 
Dr. Lucien Calvin Warner. 


Dona.p M. Love, °16 


Emeritus secretary of Oberlin College 


Homecoming 


Alumni meeting in Hall Auditorium. Pam Fletcher and the McQuilkins. 


Edward Tobias, °52, Robert Eshelman, °38, Ed Heald, °07. 


Dean William Hellmuth, left, Jeanne Hibbard 
Stephens, °33, M.D., Vincent Rosenthal, °49, and 
Chester Yeaton, emeritus professor of mathematics. 


Trustee Harry 
Barnard, °15, and 


Mrs. Norman Lloyd. 


Jake 500 alumni returned to the campus for Home- 
coming to see old friends, new buildings, attend an 
outstanding concert by the Conservatory Orchestra and 
College Choir, hear President Carr speak at the Saturday 
night banquet and Professor Leon Lishner sing. Sports 
fans, 2,500 all told, saw the football team defeat Kenyon 
33-12, the soccer team top Denison 4-3, and the cross 
country team lose to Akron 17-44. They watched a parade 
of floats advertising the scheduled Mock Convention and peer h ie 
drank coffee with the faculty and staff in Wilder Lounge. i Faraone tia Ret 
All this in shirt-sleeve weather, which co-operated to make 
Homecoming 1963 a fabulous fall festival. 


Edward Freeman, °64 


Rear Admiral Wilkie H. Brereton Trustee Beatty Williams, °99. 


! 


30h Wheeler 23, Tom Waugh *43, Grant Chave °44, Jim Moore °47 


Photographs by A. E. PRINCEHORN 
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ING COLLEGE does its work in isolation from the society 
in which it exists. Oberlin’s future achievements are 
conditioned not only by Oberlin’s heritage and present 
stature, but also by the needs of future society and the 
resources society can provide for Oberlin. 

What is the nature of the society to which Oberlin will 
make its contribution in the next few years? What are 
the needs which Oberlin can meet, and where will Oberlin 
find serious problems? What, in short, is the future con- 
text of Oberlin that leads us to accept a challenge to 
improve Oberlin now? 

Crystal-gazing to predict the future is always filled 
with the danger of being incorrect. But if we predict by 
extrapolating from the past, we must say that the United 
States as a whole can expect a high-employment economy 
with continued prosperity, barring a national disaster which 
would make any prediction useless. 

But in this relatively prosperous country we can see now 
that there will be a very much larger number of under- 
graduates qualified to attend, and anxious to attend, col- 
leges and universities. Indeed, a doubling of the number 
of undergraduates in the decade 1963-1973 is not un 
realistic, taking into account both the fifty per cent rise 
in the number of college-age persons and the past trend 
of increasing college attendance. 

This rise in the number of undergraduates will be felt 
particularly by public institutions. But private colleges, 
like Oberlin, will not be unaffected. A question that each 
private college must face is whether it should serve a 
larger number of students to help meet the demand for 
college training. The Oberlin faculty was aware of its 
obligations to society when in 1959 it voted its willingness 
to increase somewhat the size of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. 

An increasing number of candidates for admission to 
Oberlin will also make more difficult the task of selecting 
incoming students. There will be temptations to select for 
academic excellence alone; or to select those who require 
only minimal financial aid; or to rely on criteria not closely 
related to the aims of the institution. If Oberlin is to 
retain a student body of great diversity it must plan its 
admissions programs carefully, and have the support of 
increased scholarship and loan monies together with the 
active participation of Oberlin alumni and friends. But 
given such support Oberlin in the future can continue to 
serve the needs of society by providing educational oppor- 


James Cooper, °64 


tunity for students of many backgrounds, and many inter- 
ests, as exemplified in this year’s Homecoming student 
panel with its range from higher education in the United 
States to international affairs. 

Increased scholarship aid is essential to the continuation 
of a healthy Oberlin. But scholarships help primarily the 
student. The institution, too, needs increased financial 
support, and in the United States a continuation of pros- 
perity should be reflected in increased gifts to institutions 
of higher education. Private individuals and foundations 
may well find support of educational programs and gifts 
for endowment increasingly attractive, as it seems likely 
that the needs for buildings may be met in part by Federal 
loans and grants. 


The increased needs of colleges for support of the edu- 
cational program is illustrated by the problem of faculty 
salaries. Highly trained persons like those sought for a 
faculty have proved increasingly valuable in private and 
governmental enterprises outside of education. The condi- 
tions in physics and chemistry (where well over half of 
each year’s Ph.D. recipients are employed in non-academic 
positions) represent only the extreme of conditions becom- 
ing more prevalent in all fields of learning. Further, since 
training to the Ph.D. requires many years, we can predict 
with certainty that even if all Ph.D.’s joined faculties, the 
country could not staff colleges on their present basis for 
the increased number of students. It is clear, then, that 
the demand for well-trained and gifted faculty members 
will become much greater than the supply, and this fact 
alone will drive faculty salaries upward in colleges that 
seek to maintain — let alone improve — the quality of 
education. 


This, then, is our prediction of the context of the future 
Oberlin: a country whose resources of persons and goods 
will be continuingly prosperous. But a country in which 
the increasing number of qualified college students will 
have to find increased financial aid, both to themselves and 
to their colleges, to realize the full potential of educational 
opportunity that should be theirs. 

And what are Oberlin’s specific plans addressed to its 
improvement now to continue its high level of service in 
the future? These will form the substance of a series of 
successive articles to follow in successive issues of this 
Magazine. The series should engage the careful attention 
and thought of all Oberlin alumni. 


The student panel, left 

to right: Anne Speakman, 
65, (N. J.), Calvin 
Skinner, °64, (Illinois), 
Susan Hammock, °65, 
(Ohio), Sydney Zeiler, °65, 
(Mont.), Alan Houseman, 
65, (Colorado), Moderator 
Thomas Bechtel, 59, and 
Byron Mook, °64. (N. a0 
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Soccer 


By Proressor FREDERICK D. SHULTs, "54 


ti OO OOD B53: 


Co-captain Brian Morgan heading ball, George Soteropoulos, Doug Fuson, Bruce Osterling. 


Photographs by DoucLas B. KiRKPATRICK, °64 
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Coach Fred Shults. 


lel YOU EVER played a ball game 

without using your hands? Have 
you ever played a running game with- 
out any time outs? Have you ever 
played with teammates from Greece, 
Kennebunk, Maine, Tanganyika, Da- 
homey and even one from Oberlin, 
Ohio? And have you tried to move 
from second highest ranked team in 
Ohio for the past three years to the 
number one spot, while at the same 
time playing for the love of the game 
and the fellowship of the group? If 
you have, you are a member of the 
1963 Oberlin Soccer Team. 


If you were a member of the Ober- 
lin soccer team, you would have re- 
turned to school a week early to 
prepare for the coming season. The 
first day back, you would have run a 
six-minute mile to separate the “men” 
from the “boys.” Eighty percent were 
men. 

If you were a member of the Ober- 
lin soccer team, you would have 
learned that a 4-0 lead late in the 
fourth quarter is just enough margin 
of safety to absorb a sudden spurt of 
three goals in five minutes by Ohio 
University. 

If you were a member of the Ober: 
lin soccer team, you would have seen 
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Hiram 

Otterbein 

at Mt. Union 
Muskingum 
Western Reserve 
Case Tech 
Marietta 

at Akron 

at Kenyon 
Allegheny 

at Capital 
Baldwin-Wallace 
at Denison 

at Heidelberg 

at Wittenberg 
Wooster 

Ohio Wesleyan 
Conf. Tournament 
Conf. Tournament 


Tim Hiatt (Wilmington, Ohio), and 
Dave Carrow (Weston, Conn.), team 
perfectly on two successive plays to 
overcome the rolling ninth fairway of 
the Wooster soccer field and turn a 
scoreless game into an Oberlin victory. 


If you were a member of the Ober- 
lin soccer team, you would have seen 
six different players, Doug Fuson 
(Richmond, Ind.), Dave Carrow, 
George Soteropoulos (Athens, Greece), 
Ezekiel Kaungamno (Iringa, Tangan- 
yika), Jean Louis Lawson (Cotonou, 
Dahomey), and Doug Jansson (Leon- 
ardtown, Md.), each score one goal 
against Kenyon; and against Earlham 
and Akron you would have seen Brian 


Morgan (Brockport, N. Y.), Dick 
Deuble (Oberlin), Pete Westover 
(Acton, Mass.), Herb Morse (La- 


Grange, Ill.), Ken Joslyn (River For- 
est, Ill.), and Bruce Osterling (Moores- 
town, N. J.), hold two strong offen- 
sive teams to one goal apiece while 
waiting in vain for the first Oberlin 
goal. 

If you were a member of the Ober- 
lin soccer team or one of the several 
hundred spectators watching the home- 
coming soccer game against Denison, 
you would have seen Oberlin inad- 
vertently kick the first two goals past 


their own surprised goalie. Later in 
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the game, you would have seen Ober- 
lin’s own “Greek” George Soteropou- 
los perform the “hat trick” (three 
goals in one game) and Oberlin’s 
scrappiest center forward in years, 
Doug Fuson, turn defeat into a spec- 
tacular 4-3 victory. 

Throughout the season you would 
have seen the team captains, Brian 
Morgan and Bruce Bowers, inspire the 
team through words and action. I 
remember Brian trying to head the 
ball with three stitches in the bridge 
of his nose, the result of a bicycle 
accident on campus, and Bruce run- 
ning on the side lines day after day 
during the middle of the season to 


hasten the recovery of a_ sprained 
ankle. 

Soccer serves many purposes at 
Oberlin College. Most of the 300 


boys who participate on the varsity, 
junior varsity, or as members of one 
of the thirty intramural soccer teams 
play for the love of the game, the thrill 
of competition, the physical 
involved, and the fellowship among 
In addition, 


fitness 


the members of the team. 
I like to believe that athletics, 
soccer in particular, help Oberlin boys 
to understand the importance of co- 


and 


operation and to balance individual 


effort with dedication to a group. 


Sept. 
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Nov. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 
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Triumph. 


SCHEDULES 


FOOTBALL 


Hiram, 0-52 

at Wash. & Lee, 13-29 
at Otterbein, 19-13 
Ohio Wesleyan, 32-19 
Kenyon (H-C), 33-12 
at Johns Hopkins, 47-15 
Denison, 20-14 

at Wooster, 14-13 


SOCCER 


at Hiram, 2-0 
Earlham, 0-1 

Ohio University, 4-3 
at Wooster, 4-0 

at Kenyon, 6-2 
Denison, 4-3 

at Akron, 0-1 

Ohio Wesleyan, 1-3 
at Ohio State, 2-1 


Cross COUNTRY 


Hiram, 24-35 

at Ashland, 21-40 

at Denison, 25-32 
Ohio Wesleyan, 40-21 


at Baldwin-Wallace, 21-38 


and Mt. Union, 36-23 
Akron, 44-17 
All-Ohio at Miami, 10th 
OAC at Delaware, Tth 
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THE CLASS OF 1963 


HE OCTOBER REPORTS on “first year out” occupations 
from the class of 1963 show a shift from 1962 in the 
pattern of occupations and also a difference between the 
College of Arts and Sciences and the Conservatory of 
Music. The per cent of men in graduate study from the 
College of Arts and Sciences dropped from 73% to 70%, 
while in the Conservatory of Music it increased from 66% 
to 68%. The number of College women in graduate study 
dropped from 46% to 35%, but the Conservatory increased 
from 41% to 54%. 

As these figures would imply, the percentage of the 
Arts and Sciences graduates employed has increased: from 
18% to 21% for the men, and from 42% to 53% for 
the women. For the Conservatory, however, the opposite 
in true: a drop from 29% to 20% for the men, and from 
50% to 35% for the women. An explanation for this 
shift in the Conservatory may be the larger percentage of 
applied music majors and the increasing emphasis on 
advanced degrees for college music positions. 

Although “63ers will be found from California to 
Washington, D. C., they are concentrated in cities. The 
Boston and New York City areas each have at least 40, 
and substantial groups are located in Chicago, Cleveland, 
and other major cities. On the other hand, 37 are spending 
the year abroad, in most cases being the only “63ers in 
their area. Ten are serving with the Peace Corps: in Tan- 
ganyika, Guinea, Nigeria, Ghana, Sierra Leone, Guatemala, 
Borneo. Eight others are teaching abroad in India and 
Taiwan (Shansi program), Japan, Puerto Rico, and Canada. 
Others are in Austria, Holland, Scotland, England, Spain, 
and Germany for study and work, and four are traveling 
in Europe and around the world. In addition, 26 others 
spent the summer in travel, work, and study in Europe, 
Asia, and South America. 

The Office of Placement and Graduate Counseling 
works with seniors on plans for both graduate study and 
employment. Ninety-five per cent of the class registered 
with the office, and most of them made use of reference 
materials, credentials services, and discussion of post-college 
plans. Of those now employed, 42% secured positions 
through Oberlin contacts (Placement Office, major de- 
partment, friends); 20% through applications (by mail or 
“pavement pounding”), 10% through suggestions from 
relatives and friends at home; and the rest through a 
variety of sources (newspaper advertisements, agencies, 
other college placement offices, previous employment, 
government examinations, Career Conference). 

Since most salaries abroad cover maintenance and a 
small amount for personal expenses (Peace Corps, et cetera), 
we have not included them in the salary survey. In gen- 
eral, beginning salaries for teachers have been increasing 
at the rate of about $100 a year, and 1963 continues the 
pattern. Teachers’ salaries ranged from $3,645 to $5,440, 
with the median at $5,000. In business, men started at 
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$4,500-$7,200, women at $2,600-$5,820, with medians at 
$6,000 and $4,500, respectively. For other fields (govern- 
ment, social work, library, science) the range was from 
$2,600-$6,700, with a median of $5,500. The range of 
salaries is similar to 1962, but the medians have increased. 


One other item of interest is the number married by 
October after graduation. Thirty-six men and 48 women 
(19% of the Class) are married and another 29 are plan- 
ning weddings for 1964. Twenty couples are classmates, 
26 have married Oberlinians from other classes, and the 
others have chosen “non-Oberlin” partners. 


College of Arts and Sciences 


The occupational summary as of October for those 
receiving the A.B. degree was: 


Men Women Total 

Occupation No. % No. % No. % 
Study 128 69.9 58, 934.7 186) (332) 
Employed 39 21.3 88) 335371272505 
Military & Waiting Service 7 3.88 — — 7 2.0 
Travel 1 6 3 1.8 + a. 
Homemakers (not empl’d) — — 2 1.2 2 6 
Unsettled 5 2 ees ee 

No Information 5. oes 


3.4 
4.8 11) Gel 
183 100.0 166 100.0 349 100.0 


Study 


Of the 186 who are studying this year, 88 (56 men, 32 
women) are preparing for professions. Medicine is the 
most popular profession with 29, followed by education, 
21, law, 11, and theology, 6. Other professions include 
business administration, labor relations, journalism, dentis- 
try, social work, engineering, agronomy, drama, physical 
education, nursing, physical therapy, library science, and 
student personnel work. Among “academic” fields, 41 are 
in science (chemistry 11, psychology 10, biology 8, mathe- 
matics 9, pre-medicine 2, physics 1); 30 in the social 
sciences (government and international relations, 13, eco- 
nomics 7, history 6, sociology-anthropology 4); 15 in 
languages (French 5, German and Spanish, 4 each, English 
2); 7 in philosophy and 5 in music. 


As usual, the class has scattered to universities and 
colleges in all parts of the United States and Europe: 65 
in the U. S., 8 abroad. However, in contrast to recent 
years when half of the group went to about 10 schools, 
17 schools have three or more representatives of °63 
totalling 46% of those in graduate study. Harvard breaks 
all records with 22 enrolled; Columbia has 10, Chicago 9, 
Wisconsin and Michigan 8 each, California, Western 
Reserve University, Yale, Pittsburgh, Cornell, and Oregon, 
6 each, Pennsylvania 5, Indiana, Illinois, Duke and Roches’ 
ter, 4 each, and Stanford 3. Members of *63 will be found 
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By Dorotuy M. Smiru, °29 
Director, Placement and Graduate Counseling 


in 4 universities in Great Britain, 3 in Germany, and in 
Spain. 

Over half have secured financial aid for their study from 
the universities and from foundations, ranging from part- 
tuition to all expenses. Thirty-eight hold teaching cr 
research assistantships in their major fields, 25 scholarships 
from the institutions they attend, 29 scholarships from 
foundations, 8 internships for Master of Arts in Teaching 
programs, and 4 “field work” positions as part of their 
graduate program. Among the awards from foundations 
are 8 Woodrow Wilson Fellowships, 6 National Science 
Foundation, 2 Fulbright, 3 National Defense Education 
Act, 2 United States Public Health Service, and one each 
from New York State Scholarships, National Institutes of 
Mental Health, Rhodes, and Dankstipendium (German 
Government). 


Employment 


About 37% were employed as compared to 30% for 
the class of 1962. As has been the case in recent years, 
the largest group (41) are in education: 22 teaching at 
the junior-senior high school level, 10 in grades kindergarten 
through sixth, the others teaching in college (Shansi reps), 
physical education, art, retarded children, and on admin- 
istrative staffs of schools. Twenty-eight are employed in 
business: general office work, sales, actuarial, operations 
research, accounting, credit, computer programmer, pro- 
duction management, food service, airport hostess, systems 
engineer, claims adjuster, market research, investment 
analysis. Twelve are in social work; 7 in library work; 
and 10 in federal government jobs (economist, computer 
programmer, food and drug inspector, personnel assistant, 
laboratory work, intelligence), while 9 are abroad or in 
training with the Peace Corps. 


Twelve others had traveled or studied during the sum- 
mer and had just begun to make plans for employment 
when they reported. Four men are in military service 
and 3 others expected to be called this fall. 


Master of Arts in Teaching 


Fourteen completed the M.A.T. program in 1963. Ten 
of them are teaching in high schools, 2 have enrolled for 
further academic study, one is in the Peace Corps, and 
one is a homemaker. 


Conservatory of Music 
The occupational distribution of Conservatory graduates 


Wads: 


Men Women Total 
Occupation No. % No. % No. % 


"17 68.0 34 54.0 51 58.0 


Study 
Peer) 349-27 50,7 


Employed 
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Military Service 1 40 — — 1 141 
Homemaker (not empl’'d) — — 2 32 2. 23 
Unsettled INES dee eve OB eh 
No Information —- — 3 47 #3 34 
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Study 


Forty-seven are continuing professional study in music: 
13 voice, 7 piano, 7 organ, 3 sacred music, 5 music com- 
position, violin and music history 3 each. Other music 
fields include violincello, clarinet, flute, music education, 
and music therapy. Four women are in “non-music” study: 
graduate study in German, religious education, under- 
graduate work in biology, and secretarial study. 

Twenty-three universities and music schools in the 
United States and the Mozarteum in Austria are repre- 
sented. New England Conservatory of Music has enrolled 
8, the University of Illinois 6, Eastman School of the 
University of Rochester 5, Indiana University 3, Yale, 
Southern Illinois University, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, and Union Theological Seminary, 2 each. 

Almost all financial aid in music comes through the 
graduate school, although one Woodrow Wilson Fellow- 
ship was awarded to a Conservatory graduate. Two-thirds 
of those studying music hold assistantships (16), scholar- 
ships (15), or part-time church positions (5) which cover 
a substantial part of their expenses. 


Employment 


Of the 27 employed, 17 are teaching music — music 
education in the public schools 14, college 1, privately 2. 
Three are assisting in the Salzburg program, 2 playing in 
symphonies, and 1 in church music. Four women (all 
married) are in office and library work. 


Graduate School of Theology 


The Graduate School of Theology awarded 16 B.D, 
9 S.T.M., 3 M.R.E., and 7 A.M. degrees in 1963. Twen- 
ty-three are in the pastoral ministry (Ohio 16, Michigan 3, 
Hawaii, Iowa, Connecticut, and South Dakota, 1 each). 
Five are continuing advanced study this year, and the 
others include a high school teacher, college teacher in 
Japan, chaplain in a children’s home, YMCA director, 
missionaries, and minister’s wife. Ten of those in the pas- 
toral ministry are United Church of Christ, 6 Methodist, 
Lutheran and Christian, 2 each, and Presbyterian, Evan- 
gelical United Brethren, and Community Church, 1 each. 


The Directory of the Class of 1963, published as a supplement 
to the December Alumni Magazine, contains complete information: 


addresses, occupations, and personal news. A copy of the Directory 
will be sent to the classes of 1962, 1963, and 1964. Others may 
secure a copy by writing to the Alumni Association, Wilder Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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"TRAINING THE ‘TEACHERS 


HE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT is pleased to offer a 

summary of current trends, and to introduce its staff 
and program to alumni. It is appropriate to mention the 
retirement of Professors Floyd S. Gove, °17, and Marie 
Rankin Horton, and to thank them for their long years of 
service, during which hundreds of students were graduated 
into teaching careers in the schools. The present faculty, 
recently admitted to the Department, is aware at every 
turn of the work that has gone before. 


The several parts of this report have been prepared by 
the persons associated with them: recent activity in the 
social and psychological foundations of education, and in 
elementary and secondary teaching; present teacher train- 
ing programs at the College; and an extension of the 
Kindergarten-Primary curriculum. This last change, as 
everything else the Department does, benefits from the 
warm cooperation and support of the College faculty. Few 
education departments in America have so receptive an 
atmosphere in which to work. 


Social and Philosophical Foundations 


In recent years education has been the subject of con- 
siderable attack in the mass media, the slick magazines, and 
the book market. The public has had to contend with the 
criers of crisis and the purveyors of precious platitudes. 
One need only check his calendar to see how soon the next 
Conant report will be out to wait the latest program of 
revolutionary marking time for education. Through it all 
the American public has by and large maintained its digni- 
fied composure, verging perhaps on apathy. Whether 
ignorance, inattention, or intelligence is at play in the 
intractability of our citizens with respect to the ““improve- 
ment” of the schools, they are to be commended for their 
wisdom in hesitating to act too hastily on the basis of mis- 
information, social non-science, and fallacious argument — 


in all of which the current literature all too often abounds. 

Through this din of polemics and panacea a few voices 
of reason may be heard. For of late there has also been an 
increasing concern for the rigorous and critical study of 
education in its social, historical, and philosophical per- 
spectives. The flavor of this concern may be captured in 
a simple analogy. Just as individuals may take themselves 
too seriously, and thereby limit their capacities for self- 
judgment, so too may educators. For those who would 
contribute to an understanding of education, the most 
important questions are not whether education is a dis- 
cipline in its own right, or whether history of education is 
peculiarly different from history, or philosophy of educa- 
tion from philosophy. Rather, advances are occurring where 
education is taken as a context within which the historian 
can do history, the philosopher can do philosophy, and the 
sociologist can do sociology. Needless to say the critic of 
education need not be a professional educationist in order 
to meet the methodological standards of these disciplines. 
This is not to suggest, by the way, that concern for the 
improvement of education is to be given up. Maturity 
requires that commitment or devotion be carefully dis- 
tinguished from intelligent appraisal. 

And American education is extremely difficult to ap- 
praise. To speak of an American system of education 
would be naive. To speak of an American philosophy of 
education would be to legitimize by rationalization and 
abstraction the agglomeration of historical accidents which 
have brought us to where we are today. Historians who 
are documenting the diversity of ideals, and of programs 
(in public education as well as private education, in ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher education), and who are 
documenting the political character of debate over the 
institution of these programs as well as the effects of such 
debate on educational practice, demonstrate that ours is 
indeed a pluralistic society. Sociologists continue to point 
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By Proressors Frank Laycock, Chairman 
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Members of the Department of Education, left to right: Ira Steinberg, Harold Peterson, John Antes, Frank Laycock, chairman. 


out the complex pressures upon the schools and colleges, 
coming from within as well as from without. They docu- 
ment the diversity of interests and purposes among those 
charged with the responsibilities of providing education, 
among those who do the charging, and among those who 
are being educated. Philosophers are showing how this 
complexity and attendant confusion often rest on the am- 
biguous and vague language of educational ideals and 
programs. One need not judge the merits of diversity to 
conclude that the very notion of a simple, uniform program 
for the improvement of education is absurd. The debates 
will continue, proposals and counterproposals will be made, 
and perhaps they will have their effects. But the effects 
will not necessarily be the ones intended by their makers. 
Diversity is a fact of American education, and the factors 
which make for diversity are particularly difficult to 
control. 


Psychological Foundations 


Important changes have been going on in the fields of 
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educational psychology and human development, and some 
of them are affecting the schools. 
one British critic recently complained, many psychologists 
working on school problems went through an “endless 


For a long while, as 


repetition of poky little researches” based upon “research 
designs in which most of the major variables are controlled 
They 


were not matching their colleagues in experimental labora- 


(and therefore ignored) instead of being evaluated.” 


tories, where bold concern with inclusive and sophisticated 
But in 
some important places psychologists are reviving the spirit 


theories has been an exciting contemporary fact. 


of Thorndike, to look at the classroom as a proper place 
for careful investigation. 

Since World War II there has been a shift from concern 
with specific abilities (witness the nature-nurture skirm 
ishes) to detailed analysis of learning. The best-publicized 
example is the work of B. F. Skinner, whose work in the 
animal laboratory has led to teaching machines and “pro 
1920’s Pressey 


el teaching gadgets, 


erammed learning.” Ever since th and 


others had been quietly trying out 


but only recently have schools felt any significant pressure 
to use them. The hardware and the hard sell have domi- 
nated so far, but — profiting perhaps from earlier exper- 
ience with motion pictures and television — school men 
and psychologists alike are making cautious checks and 
insisting that the new-fangled machines and books be 
intelligently used. 


The nation’s concern with gifted individuals has both 
grown out of and nourished research into their character- 
istics. Terman’s long-range study of California “geniuses” 
gave the best systematic description of very bright children. 
Now in their forties, these people are still providing in- 
formation about their lives and careers. Lately, however, 
specialists are not merely seeking to identify intellectual 
differences among children, but are looking for what makes 
up intelligence. Creativity, above all, is capturing atten- 
tion, in Guilford’s work a decade and more ago and in 
that of others since. The most comprehensive report that 
has yet come out, which will probably become a classic, is 
Creativity and Intelligence, by Getzels and Jackson. It 
explores the relationship between traditional tested intelli- 
gence and various manifestations of original thinking. Just 
as identifying retarded and bright pupils with IQ tests 
revolutionized school practices between the wars, it is pos’ 


sible that perceptive school men may find powerful uses 
for such contemporary findings. 

After a period in the doldrums, the study of human 
development has been moving ahead again. The latest 
yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Child Psychology, gives the clearest view of new 
directions. Building upon the mass of normative data 
gathered by Geseil and many others about typical behavior 
at each age, there is more and more curiosity about causes 
and relationships. Stevenson, the Yearbook editor, found 
that summarizing the hundreds of contemporary research 
reports required a new set of categories. So in place of 
the traditional chapters on physical, motor, emotional, and 
social characteristics (or a bald chronological sequence from 
conception to senescence), the topics include anxiety, ag- 
gression, perception, and language. School people who deal 
with the children who are growing up amid these influences 
should eventually learn more about their pupils, once these 
research results are translated into applicable advice. 

Another new development is the long-overdue recogni- 
tion of the eminent Swiss psychologist, Piaget. Partly 
because of a revival of interest in cognition and partly 
because British psychologists have been translating his 
formidable tomes, Americans are becoming familiar with 
his comprehensive investigations into children’s mental life. 


A. E. Princehorn 


Professor John Antes supervising Marcia Gallo, °64, practice teacher at Eastwood School. 
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At first with vocabulary and language, then with abstract 
concepts involving justice and morality, and most recently 
with mathematical and logical thinking, Piaget has fashioned 
clever tests to illuminate the stages children go through as 
they learn about the world. The implications for school 
work are fascinating. Bruner’s widely read little volume, 
The Process of Education (which reports a conference on 
improving the teaching of science that ranged into neigh- 
boring fields), gives special attention to Piaget’s schema 
and to its consequences for the classroom. 

There is work going on, then, among psychologists that 
will inform school men about their pupils and how they 
learn. Within the body of specialists is a rising awareness 
that concerted, systematic, and long-range research will 
have to replace parochial and passing studies. After all, 
schools offer to psychologists a remarkably rich laboratory 
for analysis of very significant behavior. Here hunches 
may become careful theories and then in turn be put to 
the test. 


Elementary Education 


The search continues in elementary education for ways 
to provide for individual differences. Some trends, new 
and continuing, are: non-graded elementary schools, 
programs for the gifted, team teaching, individualized 
programs, the teaching of foreign languages, television, 
and revisions and improvement in subjects like “modern 
mathematics.” 


Because human beings are so different from one another, 
and because, in today’s world, knowledge is expanding at 
an explosive rate, the traditional lock-step plan of the 
graded elementary school is often inadequate to educate 
boys and girls for their place in a rapidly changing society. 
In the non-graded school, grade demarcations are swept 
away, to recognize better and deliberately plan for the 
range of abilities and interests of pupils. Thus the child 
can learn and progress at his own rate, and approach closer 
to his potential. Team teaching offers an opportunity for 
teachers to pool their skills, experiences, and interests. A 
teacher with an academic major in science, for example, 
could take the major responsibility for science in the cur 
riculum; another member of the team could be in charge 
of planning and teaching language arts. By working to- 
gether they can plan for continuity, related learning exper- 
1ences, and appropriate progress. They can shift from 
large to small groups, and also give individual attention. 
Enrichment (foreign language, for example) will help 
children to understand and appreciate other peoples. 
Television will let especially skilled teachers present their 
subjects in ways not feasible for the ordinary classroom 
teacher, and thus broaden the children’s horizons. 


Secondary Education 


Two small books exemplify recent thought concerning 
secondary education. The first, Conant’s The American 
High School Today, has probably been the most influential 
book of the past decade. The second, Trump's Focus on 
Change, may point the way for the next. 

Conant’s approach is admittedly conservative. In his 
travels about the country, visiting junior and senior high 
schuols, he was looking for those patterns which had been 
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proven effective. In his often cited recommendations, he 
was codifying these observations. Conant had been an 
administrator for almost thirty years before writing this 
book, and this administrative perspective is evident in both 
his observations and his recommendations. Most of his 
observations could have been made in the offices of the 
principal and the guidance counselor of each school. He 
is concerned with the courses which students take, the 
number of credits they accumulate, their IQ’s, and their 
academic averages. It is curious, indeed, that the quality 
of teaching is so seldom mentioned, and one wonders how 
often he and his staff members sat in the back of a 
classroom. 

The famous recommendations are also administrative in 
nature, which may explain, in part, their popularity among 
school superintendents and boards of education. They 
suggest primarily that the high schools increase their aca- 
demic requirements for all students and especially for those 
who are preparing for college. Conant was justifiably 
disturbed by the number of students who were not work- 
ing up to their apparent capacities. Such a waste of ability 
is certainly serious, and the schools are to be commended 
for any action taken to overcome it, but we are again 
surprised by the lack of concern for the quality of teaching. 
If, for example, Miss X or Mr. Y. of the mathematics 
department has not been effective (much less inspiring) 
in his algebra and geometry classes, one wonders what will 
be accomplished by asking him to teach a required course 
in calculus. It would seem that any real improvement in 
secondary education will come, not by administrative de- 
cree, but by an improvement in the quality of teaching, 
reflected in significant changes in the content and methods 
of high school classes. 

It is appropriate at this point to turn to Trump’s book, 
Focus on Change. From a superficial view it differs from 
the Conant book by emphasizing those practices which are 
new and, in some instances, revolutionary. Of much more 
significance is the fact that the changes reported involve 
new patterns in teaching and learning; ie., they involve 
real changes in what happens in the classrooms. Through- 
out the book the focus is on change, with an emphasis upon 
flexibility. Notice is taken not only of the differences 
among students, but of those which exist among teachers 
as well. Trump recognizes that students learn not only at 
different rates, but in qualitatively different ways. Within 
a given subject some aspects can be told or explained 
directly (and thus lend themselves to large-group instruc- 
tion) ; some aspects need to be discussed (and thus demand 
small, seminar-type classes); and other aspects can best be 
learned by individual effort (and thus necessitate space 
and time where students can work alone). Although the 
administrative details in such a flexible program are enor- 
mous (Trump suggests using computers), it seems obvious 
that the real changes will take place in the classrooms of 
such a school. If part of a course is programmed and part 
is presented in large lectures; if two or three teachers work 
together as a team, each offering his own competence to 
advantage; if students are expected to do individual work 
at their own speed, are led to ask questions and to do their 
own thinking; then the old pattern of “Read the next 
twelve pages and be ready for a quiz on Friday” will be 
patently inadequate. 


ao 


Curriculum for Elementary School Teachers 


The elementary education program at Oberlin is building 
on the present Kindergarten-Primary major, which has 
been successful for many years in training primary school 
teachers, to offer preparation for both primary and inter- 
mediate grade teaching. Throughout the history of Amer- 
ican education the elementary school teacher has tradi- 
tionally been the one least prepared to cope with the 
problems facing her in the classroom. One of the most 
serious inadequacies has been lack of preparation in aca- 
demic subjects. Today an elementary school teacher needs 
to know about a staggering number of fields: science, 
mathematics, language, history, government, geography, 
sociology, economics, art, music, and physical education. 
In order to prepare Oberlin students to deal effectively 
with children, a Master of Arts in Teaching program has 
been designed. It will be offered in the fall of 1964, 
replacing the present Kindergarten-Primary major. 


In this program a typical student’s time on campus will 
increase from four years to five, to be followed by a fur- 
ther year of internship at full salary. During the extended 
time on campus, students will be able to concentrate upon 
one subject by fulfilling the requirements for an academic 
major (English or history, for example). In addition to 
this major there is the general education prescribed for all 
undergraduates, which will be augmented to include: 
English composition and literature; two years of a foreign 
language; one year each of a laboratory science and mathe- 
matics; social sciences, with one year of United States 
history, one year of European history, and electives from 
anthropology, economics, government, and sociology; fine 
arts (one course in art appreciation, one year of studio art, 
and one course in music appreciation); and introductory 
psychology. 


The sequence of professional study will enable students 
to qualify for a Ohio certificate. In most cases this certif- 
icate serves as the basis for initial employment in other 
states. If additional local requirements are imposed, they 
may be met during the first period of teaching. This basic 
professional sequence includes courses in human develop- 
ment and educational psychology, the social and philosophi- 
cal foundations of education, and methods of teaching in 
the elementary school. The methods courses will emphasize 
the many possibilities for dealing with differing abilities 
and interest. Each student’s College major and personal 
experience will determine, to some extent, the particular 
areas that need to be investigated: careful observation, case 
studies of individuals and of small groups of children. 


Curriculum for Secondary School Teachers 


The College offers two programs for students who wish 
to teach in high school: the older undergraduate program, 
and the recently inaugurated (1960) Master of Arts in 
Teaching. In the first, students major in the subject they 
intend to teach (mathematics, French, et cetera) and com- 
plete the major requirements of that academic department. 
They take as electives the courses required for certification 
(Philosophy of Education, Psychology of Education, The 
School in the American Social Order, Principles of Teach- 
ing, and Student Teaching). There are at least two short- 
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comings inherent in this program: (1) undergraduates who 
complete certification requirements must sacrifice either 
the strength of their majors or the extent of their elec 
tives; (2) the student teaching experience, which must be 
fitted into the academic schedule, is not a realistic intro- 
duction to the responsibilities of teaching. 

The Oberlin Master of Arts in Teaching is designed to 
overcome these difficulties and to produce unusually well- 
qualified beginning teachers. It is a fifth-year program 
for liberal arts graduates who have a major in a teaching 
field but little or no work in Education. It consists of a 
seven-week summer session and one full academic year. 
During the summer, students take courses in Psychological 
Foundations, Introduction to Teaching (more about this 
later), and Independent Study with professors in their 
major fields. During the academic year, one semester is 
spent taking graduate work on campus in the major field, 
and one semester goes to full-time, full-responsibility teach- 
ing, with compensation by the school system, supervision 
by both the school and the College, and an accompanying 
seminar On campus every Saturday. Students thus earn 
the M.A.T. degree after a semester’s academic study be- 
yond the A.B., a semester’s actual experience as teachers, 
and full compliance with Ohio certification requirements. 

There are difficulties, of course, and each year brings 
changes. Last summer (1963) there were two improve- 
ments. First, a five-week summer high school for over one 
hundred bright pupils from Lorain County was run jointly 
by the College and the County. As in any good treaty, 
both sides gained: Oberlin’s M.A.T. students had a chance 
to take part in teaching, and Lorain County’s pupils were 
stimulated by study on the College campus. The Oberlin 
students rated this school so highly that they were tempted 
to slight their other work. The high school pupils nearly 
all remarked that they were inspired to be surrounded by 
their academic peers — as one put it, “by students who 
want to learn and a teacher who wants to teach.” 

Second, the Principles of Teaching course experimented 
with a new device which may bring about a small revolu- 
tion in teacher training. To appreciate its potential, how- 
ever, one must understand some of the problems inherent 
in teacher preparation. It is customary to allot varying 
amounts of time to observation, because students can learn 
a great deal from watching experienced teachers. But such 
observations have serious limitations: they cannot be pre- 
dicted entirely, they cannot be repeated, and they cannot 
be temporarily suspended to allow comments or questions. 
As a result, methods courses have dealt with generalities 
simply because accurate and specific data to discuss were 
very difficult to gather, and because students could not go 
over an observation again and again. Recent refinements 
in television tape recording have presented an opportunity 
to overcome these limitations, and Oberlin is experiment- 
ing with the technique. Using equipment developed at 
Wayne State University, some thirty-four hours of tele 
vision recordings of actual classrooms in the Cleveland 
region were made. Remotely controlled cameras took 
records unobtrusively: without noise, without extra illumi- 
nation, without any attention to the recording process. 
Multiple cameras permitted a record of the teacher and 
of the class separately or simultaneously, so that editing 
afterwards could change the details under study. 
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With this technique it is now possible to study classroom 
behavior and to control students’ observations. The in- 
structor can interject questions and comments without 
disturbing the class. On a small scale these tapes were 
used last summer with the M.A.T. interns and with the 
Peace Corps trainees. This year they are being used with 
undergraduates. All groups have responded very positively 
with lively and fruitful discussions. It is hoped that Ober- 
lin can share these tapes with other colleges. 

Perhaps it is appropriate to close with a reference to 
Conant’s most recent book, The Education of American 
Teachers. For what it is worth, Oberlin fares quite well in 
relation to his recommendations. Traditional emphasis at 
the College upon excellent academic preparation, healthy 
ties between the Department of Education and the rest of 
the College faculty, continuing effort to improve teacher 
training, and emphasis upon classroom competence would 
all meet with Conant’s approval. It should be added, 
however, that Conant has again placed much of his faith 
in administrative changes. Even his central emphasis upon 
practice teaching as the one essential phase of training does 
not meet the problem squarely: “When and how the 
‘clinical professor’ provides instruction and guidance in 
developing the art of teaching in a classroom are too 
technical for discussion in this book.” To those who daily 
observe and evaluate the work of the teacher — new and 
old — the problem is not “too technical for .. . this book,” 
but rather too complex to serve as the keystone for teacher 
certification. Later in the same book Conant admits that 
“attempts to measure teaching merit have not yet proved 
clearly valid.” Perhaps Oberlin’s attempts to analyze 
teaching behavior on television recordings may indicate 
the way to more valid ways to assess competence. 


Education Department Faculty 


John M. Antes joined the staff in September, 1963. At 
the University of Wisconsin his undergraduate major was 
American Institutions, and his graduate degrees in elemen- 
tary school curriculum. He has been an elementary school 
teacher and principal for several years in Wisconsin. He 
plans to continue research begun with his doctoral disser- 
tation, investigating social interaction in the classroom and 
the effect of the teacher and the others in the class upon 
children’s perception. 

Frank Laycock, chairman of the department, came to 
Oberlin in 1962 after teaching at several colleges in Calt- 
fornia. He is particularly interested in children’s intellec- 
tual development, and in the provisions that schools make 
to stimulate them. 

Harold W. Peterson, °44, joined the Education Depart- 
ment in 1960. He has taught in several high schools and 
completed his doctoral work at Yale. His primary interest 
in the classroom behavior of both teachers and students 
coincides with his primary responsibility to supervise stu- 
dent teachers and interns. Luckily, he does not mind the 
driving involved in visiting classrooms from Cleveland's 
east side to Ashland. 

Ira S. Steinberg came to Oberlin from Harvard in 1961. 
He is presently engaged in an examination of the character 
of debate and criticism regarding education, through an 
extension of contemporary philosophical analysis of dis- 
course in ethics and social philosophy. 
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Under the Elms .. . about people and things 


Faculty and Staff 


Nathan A. Greenberg, associate pro- 
fessor of classics, presented a paper 
“Socrates and the Law” at the Ohio 
Classical Conference in Cincinnati 
October 24-26. 

Daniel A. Harris, professor of sing’ 
ing, sang a group of songs in the dedi- 
catory recital given as part of the 
program dedicating Herbert E. Hall 
Memorial Auditorium at Otterbein 
College, Saturday, October 27. 

Thurston E. Manning, provost and 
professor of physics, was the principal 
speaker at a dinner at Colorado Col- 
lege, October 18, following the in 
auguration of Dr. Lloyd E. Worner 
as ninth president of the institution 

Celeste F. McCollough, °47, assistant 
professor of psychology, and Loche 
Van Atta, associate professor of psy- 
chology, are co-authors of Statistical 
Concepts: A Program for Self-Instruc- 
tion, recently published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. The book is 
the outgrowth of a grant from the 
Ford Foundation for the purpose of 
investigating “teaching machines.” The 
program is designed to teach concepts 
applicable to social sciences, psychol- 


ogy, and education, so as to give a 
grounding in statistical principles and 
terminology. 

W. Carey McWilliams, instructor 
in government, was the keynote speak- 
er at a “Conference on the University” 
at the University of Michigan on 
October 25. 

Charles T. Murphy, chairman of the 
department of classics, presided as 
president of the Ohio Classical Con- 
ference at the annual meetings held 
in Cincinnati, October 24-26. 

Joseph R. Reichard, professor of 
German, read a paper entitled “A 
Different Look at the Language Lab- 
oratory” before the Ohio Chapter, 
American Association of Teachers of 
German, in Bowling Green, October 
27. On October 26, he represented 
Lafayette College, his alma mater, at 
the inauguration of President Robert 
White at Kent State University. 


Chester L. Shaver, °29, professor of 
English, is the author of an article 
entitled “The Griffith Family: Words- 
worth’s Kinsmen” published in the 
“Transactions” of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archaeological Society, Carlisle, Eng- 
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land. The paper was originally deliv- 
ered before the society by Professor 
Shaver last April. 


Haskell L. Thomson, °58, instructor 
in organ, gave a series of organ recitals 
in the east between October 21 and 29, 
including a concert at New London, 
Connecticut, October 23, for the 
American Guild of Organists. Other 
concerts were at Providence, Rhode 
Island, October 21; Hartford, Con- 
necticut, October 27, and New York 
City, October 29. 


Professor George Jones Honored 


George T. Jones, °20, emeritus pro- 
fessor of botany, who retired last June 
after forty-eight years on the Oberlin 
faculty, was honored on October 23 by 
some 180 former students during a 
Biology Research Night sponsored by 
the department of biology. Presented 
to Dr. Jones were a Bausch and Lomb 
variable telescope especially designed 
for close observation of birds, a check 
for $250, and a testimonial scroll. The 
scroll read, in part: “For forty-eight 
years, teacher and guide to over 180 
major students of botany, Professor 
Jones has been a constant source of 
inspiration and encouragement. His 
deep understanding of the natural his- 
tory of his native Ohio, and his com- 
mand of the flora of the entire United 
States, have set an example of devoted 
scholarship which has brought respect 
from all who have studied under him.” 
The scroll was presented by George T. 
Scott, chairman of the department of 
biology on behalf of the alumni. Pres- 
ent, also, were members of the Natural 
History Club, which Dr. Jones still 
serves as faculty adviser, members of 
the biology staff, advanced students 
of botany, and honor students in the 
department, who gave three-minute 
reports discussing their various research 
projects. 


Included in White House Library 


President Robert K. Carr and four: 
teen Oberlin College alumni are rep- 
resented in the White House Library, a 
working reference library for President 
John F. Kennedy and future presidents. 
The library contains 1,780 titles in 32 
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Alumni have 23 books in 
12 of these categories. President Carr's 
Federal Protection of Civil Rights, 
1947, is included in the section devoted 
to books on the Constitution and 


categories. 


government. 

Bruce Catton, °20, College trustee, 
has five books in the library, all of 
them dealing with the Civil War: The 
Centennial History of the Civil War, 
Mr. Lincoln’s Army, Glory Road, A 
Stillness at Appomattox, and Grant 
Moves South. Ambassadors Edwin QO. 
Reischauer, *31 (Japan), and Carl T. 
Rowan, 47 (Finland), are represented 
by The United States and Japan and 


Go South to Sorrow, respectively. 


Four alumni are represented by two 
titles each: John R. Commons, ’88, 
History of Labour in the United States 
(4 volumes) and Institutional Econom- 
ics; A. Hunter Dupree, °42, Asa Gray 
and Science in the Federal Govern- 
ment; Russel B. Nye, °34, George 
Bancroft, Brahmin Rebel and Fettered 
Freedom; and Harold H. Sprout, °24, 
The Rise of American Naval Power, 
1786-1918, and Toward a New Order 
of Sea Power. 


Other authors are: Rowland _ T. 
Berthoff, °42, British Immigrants in 
Industrial America, 1790-1950; Helen 
B. Clapesattle, °34, The Doctors Mayo; 
Robert E. Cushman, °11, Civil Liber- 
ties in the United States; Robert M. 
Hutchins, 19, The Higher Learning in 
America; Robert M. Miller, V-12, 
American Protestantism and Social Is- 
sues, 1919-1939; Emory Upton, Prep. 
Dept., The Military Policy of the 
United States; Irvin G. Wyllie, A.M., 
42, The Self-Made Man in America. 


Conference on Liberal Arts 


A conference on Liberal Arts Edu- 
cation, sponsored by the Student 
Educational Policy Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Alan Houseman, 
65, was held in Oberlin on October 
18-19. With Dr. Thomas McConnell, 
chairman of the Center for the Study 
of Higher Education at the University 
of California at Berkeley as the key- 
note speaker, the conference attempted 
to outline the aims of liberal education 
and to consider its role in American 
society today. 

In addition to Dr. McConnell the 
conference brought to the campus such 
outstanding educators as Dr. Harold 
Taylor, of Sarah 


former president 
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Lawrence College, now chairman of 
the National Research Council on 
Peace Strategy, Dr. Algo Henderson, 
director of the Center for Higher Edu- 
cation at the University of Michigan, 
and Dr. Putnam Jones, dean of the 
graduate faculty of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Local participants included Andrew 
Bongiorno, °23, chairman of the de- 
partment of English, Norman Lloyd, 
dean of the Conservatory of Music, 
Samuel Goldberg, professor of mathe- 
matics, William F. Hellmuth, dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences, Paul 
W. Rahmeier, executive secretary of 
YMCA, Donald Pease, co-editor of the 
Oberlin News-Tribune, and Abigail R. 
Benton, °65, of Iowa City, Iowa, a 
member of the Student Educational 
Policy Committee. 

Forums and panels discussed such 
topics as “The Concept of Liberal 
Arts,” “What are the Roles of the 
Liberal Arts in American Democratic 
Society?” “What is the Responsibility 
of the Academic Community to the 
Community at Large?” and “How Do 
Various Curricula and Philosophies of 
Education Relate to the Liberal Arts?” 
Sponsoring the conference, along with 
the Student Educational Policy Com- 
mittee, which planned and organized 
the conference, were the Assembly 
Committee, the Forum Board, and the 
department of education of the College. 


New Faculty and Staff 


The College year 
twenty-one new members of the facul- 
ty and staff, mainly replacements for 
those who retired at the end of the 
school year or resigned to accept posi- 
tions at other colleges and universities 
Norman Lloyd, formerly a member of 
the Literature and Materials of Music 
faculty at the Juilliard School of Music 
since 1946, became the first Dean of 
the Oberlin College Conservatory of 
Music on July 1. Leon Lishner, na- 
tionally known singer and_ professor 
of voice at the University of Nebraska 
since 1956, is professor of singing. 
Another new member of the Conserva- 
tory faculty is Miles Mauney, a 1947 
Conservatory graduate, who 
from the University of Minnesota, 
as assistant professor of pianoforte. 

Assistant professors new to the 
College faculty are: John M. Antes, 
formerly administrative assistant, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin Summer Labora 


opened with 


COMES 


Stofan Studio 


Stofan Studio 


Leon Lishner 


tory School, education; Daniel R 
Brower, Jr., formerly instructor, Bow- 
doin College, history; Terry S. Carl- 
ton, formerly summer participant, Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, chemistry; 
Tom K. Scott, formerly research as- 
sociate, Princeton University, biology: 
Philip W. Silver, formerly instructor, 
Rutgers University, Spanish. 
Instructors include: Marcia Colish, 
formerly instructor, Skidmore College, 
history; James E. George, formerly 
teaching assistant and research fellow, 
University of Illinois, chemistry; Sid- 
ney Rosenfeld, formerly instructor in 
German, University of Illinois, Ger- 
man; Roger L. Sherman, teacher and 


coach, Worthington High School, 
Worthington, Ohio, physical educa- 
tion. 


Robert C. Tamnnehill, formerly as- 
sistant in instruction, Yale Divinity 
School, is instructor in New Testament 
language and literature in the Gradu- 
ate School of Theology. 

Additions to the staff include: 
David D. Dill, °63, and William P. 
from Teachers Co 


lege, Columbia University, admissions 


Fenstemacher, °62, 


assistant 
to the director of admissions: Michael 
A. Smith, 


counselors; Jane Slater, °63, 
from the University of 
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Rochester, administrative assistant in 
the Conservatory office; Lois Lindberg, 
catalog librarian, Carleton College, 


senior catalog librarian; L. Kate Whel- 


chel, formerly cataloger, Atlanta, 
Georgia, reference librarian in readers 
service department; Wendy Caesar, 


from Smith College, slide curator, Art 
Museum; Athena Tacha, M.A. °61, 
assistant slide room operator, Oberlin, 
assistant curator, Allen Art Museum. 


Celebrate 25th Anniversary 


The Oberlin Friends of Art, initiat- 
ed under the direction of the late Mrs. 
Hazel B. King in 1938, opened its 25th 
season with two October events: chil- 
dren’s art classes and the annual film 
series. Membership in the Friends of 
Art is open to everyone — students, 
faculty, staff members, and friends of 
the College. Members receive a copy 
of each issue of the Museum Bulletin, 
an invitation to each private reception 
and preview at the Museum, a discount 
on annual subscriptions to Art News, 
announcements of all special exhibi- 
tions, lectures, and seminars, and ad- 
mission to the film series. A family 
membership also offers the free enroll- 
ment in the children’s Saturday art 
classes. As Mrs. David Young (Chloe 
Hamilton, °48), curator of the Mu- 
seum, once said, “While the total of 
the annual subscription does not yield 
the price of a Rembrandt, it does allow 
enough for several significant acquisi- 
tions each year.” Part of the 25th 
anniversary celebration will include an 
exhibition of museum acquisitions ob- 
tained from the Friends of Art Fund. 


Students Work Abroad 

Three Oberlin College students 
worked last summer under a 
program developed at Princeton Uni 
versity and supported by the Carnegie 
Corporation, with a subsidy to cover 
travel grants. David M. Gitlitz, °63, 
of Binghamton, New York, worked at 
the Compania Anomina National 
Manufacturera de Caucho y New- 
maticos, Chacao, Venezuela; Thomas 
(Jeff) Kline, °64, of Washington, D. 
C., worked at the Societe Generale, 
Paris, France; Charles O. Sowerwine, 
‘65, of Summit, New Jersey, worked 
at Peugeot, La Garenne-Colombes, a 
suburb of Paris. The 87 students from 
16 colleges and universities worked 
side by side on the job with people of 
Germany, France, Italy, Venezuela, 
Spain, and Colombia, speaking thei: 
language and sharing their burdens. 
Professor Edward D. Sullivan, chair- 
man of the department of Romance 
languages and literatures at Princeton, 
and director of 


ec 


abroad 


the Program said, 
. the only technical requirement is 
that they speak the foreign language 
well, after which we look for the 
qualities that will make a man an 
effective representative of this country 
abroad intelligence, steadiness, 
adaptability, willingness to work ener- 
getically and meet unforeseeable con- 
ditions . . . having a keen interest in 
the history, institutions and people of 
the country in which he will work.” 


Room Costs Rise 


College students will pay $70 a 
year more for rooms since September, 
1963, according to the new rate ap- 


A. E. Princehorn 


The Oberlin String Quartet is an active group both on and off campus. Recently it gave a 
concert at Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana. Quartet members are, left to right: Professors 
Stuart Canin, David Cerone, violins; William Berman, viola; Peter Howard, °56, violoncello. 
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proved by the Board of Trustees at 
its annual March meeting. The new 
charge per student will be $400 for 
double rooms and $430 for single 
rooms. The double room rate will also 
apply to quadruple rooms in the two 
new dormitories, East Hall for men 
and South Hall for women. The 
quadruple rooms are the equivalent of 
two double rooms. The increase was 
necessary to meet rising costs of dormi- 
tory operation. There will be no in 
crease in the annual board charge of 
$500 or in the tuition charge of $1,350 
for 1963-64. President Carr said that 
every effort is being made to hold any 
increases to the lowest amounts. 


Oberlin Art On Exhibition 


Paintings from the collection in the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum are 
currently on display in a major exhibi- 
tion being held at the Royal Museum 
of Fine Arts in Brussels, Belgium, 
September 27 through November 26, 
and at the Cleveland Museum of Art 
in its October exhibition of portraits. 
On display in Brussels are two paint- 
ings, “Portrait of Christina of Den- 
mark,” by Coxie, and “Holy Family 
with St. Anne and Donor,” by an 
unknown master, Antwerp, 1525. The 
show surveys the artistic activity of 
16th century Belgium, with contribu: 
tors from private lenders from Austria, 
Great Britain, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Norway, Poland, Spain, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, and 
America. “Portrait of an Unknown 
Man,” by van Dyck is Oberlin’s con: 
tribution to the Cleveland exhibition, 
which includes works assembled from 
35 museums in this and 


abroad. 


country 


Humanities Series Stresses Art 
The opening lectures in the Human- 
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ities Series this fall will have as its 
theme the interrelationships between 
world religions and art. In two-hour 
lectures every Monday afternoon the 
following topics will be discussed: 
Hinduism; Pre-Islamic Hindu Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture; Confucianism 
and Chinese Art I; Taoism and Chi- 
nese Art II; Ancient Egyptian Litera- 
ture and Art. Speakers with one ex- 
ception are all members of the Oberlin 
faculty. 


Fall Enrollment Tops Record 


Fall enrollment in the three divi- 
sions of the College topped all records 
with a total of 2,555 students. The 
big gain came in the College of Arts 
and Sciences, which reached a total of 
1914 students with a record enrollment 
in the freshman class for the second 
consecutive year. Enrollment in the 
College of Arts and Sciences a year 
ago was 1,833. Enrollment in the Con- 
servatory of Music and Graduate 
School of Theology dropped off slight- 
ly from 1962. Conservatory figures 
were 506 students, compared with 
539 a year ago; theology registration 
dropped from 142 to 135. 

Total freshman enrollment was 688, 
of whom 563 are in the College, 125 
in the Conservatory. Men outnumber 
the women by approximately 25, de- 
spite the larger number of women 
registered in the Conservatory. The 
freshmen come from 41 states and 
five foreign countries; transfer and 
graduate students new this year come 
from 9 additional foreign countries. 
Some 117 freshmen entered with ad- 
vanced placement, credits ranging from 
3 to 23 hours for college-level work 
done in high school. Two students 
entered as sophomores on the basis of 
advanced placement credits. 


Assistant Director of Development 


David W. Clark, °55, took office in 
September as assistant director of de- 
velopment, coming to Oberlin from 
Austinburg, Ohio, where he was min- 
ister and teacher at the First Congre- 
gational church since 1959, From 
1955-58 he had served as director of 
youth activities at the Community 
Presbyterian Church in Merrick, Long 
Island. His wife is the former Ricarda 
Kohn, °54. They have two sons, 
Jonathan, 5, and Kevin, 3. 
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Douglas Kirkpatrick, °65 


New Instruction Methods Studied 
A 


new 


two-year project to investigate 
of self-instruction for 
college students was started this Sep- 
tember by Oberlin and eleven other 
colleges, members of the Great Lakes 
College Association. Financed by a 
grant of $212,946 from the United 
States Office of Education, the study 
will attempt to find different and 
more effective ways of presenting in- 
formation to students than the tradi- 
tional method of classroom lectures 
and textbook study. Original and 
previously published  self-instructional 
materials will be tested, including 
mechanical teaching devices and elec- 
tronically programmed material. 
Head of the project is Dr. Robert 
F. DeHaan, chairman of the depart- 
ment of psychology at Hope College, 
Holland, Michigan. He will work with 
faculty members of the cooperating 
schools, which include, along with 
Oberlin, Antioch, Denison, Kenyon, 
Ohio Wesleyan, Wooster, Albion, 
Hope, Kalamazoo, DePauw, Earlham, 


and Wabash. 


methods 


Football Fervor 


Football fervor swept the campus in 
November as Oberlin defeated Deni- 
son, leaders of the Ohio Conference, 
20-14, to break the Big Red’s string 


of 13 


? 
Yeomen 


straight wins. the 
to And 
the 1963 season opened dismally with 
Oberlin taking a 52-0 pasting from 
little Hiram and a 29-13 setback from 
Washington and Lee. 

Then something happened. Coach 
Grice’s gridders suddenly came to life 
and walloped Otterbein, Ohio Wes- 
leyan, Kenyon (at Homecoming), and 
Johns Hopkins. Student apathy toward 
football evaporated. The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, sensing a possible upset, 
ran a spread story on the forthcoming 
Oberlin-Denison game and sent a staff 
reporter, along with Herman Goldstein, 
24, former sports editor of the Cleve- 
land News, to cover the contest. 


Last year 


lost Denison 30-0 


The Oberlin victory was no fluke. 
Coming from behind in the fourth 
quarter, the gridders ripped Denison 
apart and had the Big Red hanging 
on, disintegrated, at the finish. When 
the whistle blew to end the game some 
two hundred students stormed the 
playing field to rip up both goal posts. 
No one tried to stop them. After all, 
it had been years and years since any- 
one had the urge to pull down any 
goal posts at Dill Field. 


All of which goes to prove some- 
thing or other about student apathy 
for football in this study-oriented col- 
lege. Or does it? 


ey, 


, ye . B77 ges EE 
wu bad ¢ Ske Tin ond She 


Students storm field and rip down goal posts as Oberlin beats Denison. 
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TEN THOUSAND STRONG 


1900 
BERTHA ELOISE PRATT, retired high school 


teacher, has moved to 3994 Iowa St., San Diego 4, 
Calif. 


1901 


RUTH ROGERS, organist and choir director at 
Pilgrim Congregational Church in Duluth, Minn., 
also teaches music and attends summer piano classes 
conducted by Frank Mannheimer whose — students 
come to Duluth from various parts of this country 
and from abroad. 


1903 
GERTRUDE E. MOULTON, 


of physical education, represented Oberlin College at 
the inauguration of Alphus Rolland Christensen as 
president of Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio, 
on Sept. 29. Her father was the first president of 
Rio Grande College and Gertrude taught there for a 
year after she retired as head of the women’s 
physical education department at Oberlin. 


1909 


GERTRUDE CODY Wheaton’s son, Wm. L. C. 
Wheaton, is director of the Institute of Urban and 


professor emeritus 


Regional Development and professor of city plan- 
ning, University of Southern California. 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Fla., an- 


nounced the appointment last summer of WILLIAM 
H. WHITNEY to the business administration faculty. 
Bill had been at the University of Alabama for 17 
years. He wrote the first book on controllership 
for the U. S. Air Force and was the first editor of 
the Alabama CPA Quarterly. 


117 

GALEN MILLER was president of Cleveland's 
United Appeal with a goal this year of $13,258,000, 
which exceeded its quota. 


1918 

FORD E. CURTIS represented Oberlin College at 
the inauguration of Bennett M. Rich as president 
and Paul R. Stewart as chancellor of Waynesburg 
College, Waynesburg, Pa., on Oct. 12. Ford is 


emeritus professor of English at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

1920 

LILLIE M. WALTON retired in June from the 
staff of McKinley school in Canton, Ohio. She had 
been with the Canton schools for 35 years. 

1921 

WILLIAM R. WALTER retired from YMCA 
work this year. 

LLOYD L. WITHROW, head of the fuels and 


lubricants department of the General Motors research 
laboratories and twice winner of the Horning Mem- 
orial Award of the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
retired at the end of June. He cooperated with 
other engineers in taking the first motion pictures of 
the combustion process in an auto engine and the 
first photographs of auto ignition 
bustion chamber deposits. He also directed construc- 
tion of the first major smog chamber 
private industry to probe smog formation. 


1924 


RAY F. BROWN, professor of music at General 
Theological Seminary, New York City, played a 
benefit organ recital in Northfield, Vt., in August 
to help the congregation of St. Mary’s Church there 
raise funds to rebuild the church organ, 


1925 


Mrs. John Gibson 
her 41st year as 


induced by com- 


made by 


(ESTHER EBERHART) is in 
teacher-librarian in the Union- 
Savannah, Ohio, schools. An interview with her 
appeared in the News Journal, Mansfield, Ohio, 
in August. She finds children taking better care of 
library books than formerly and those planning on 
college now read works than their 
predecessors. 


more serious 


a2 


Radoslav A. 


Tsanoff, “06, trustee distinguished professor 


PHILOSOPHER HONORED. Dr. 


of humanities, Rice University, Houston, 
Texas, received one of the first Medals of 
Honor bestowed last year by Rice. At 76, 
Dr. Tsanoff is the oldest active member of 
the faculty. He retired in 1955, but was 
brought back to the University in 1961. 
The citation called him “Rice’s first philos- 
opher, stimulating teacher, distinguished 
author of many volumes, patron of the arts, 
champion of the moral foundations of the 
spiritual life of man.” He is the author of 
ten books and numerous articles in literary 
and philosophical journals. 


Robert F. Hale, husband of DOROTHY STEVEN- 
SON Hale and father of Nancy M. Hale, °54, died 
suddenly of a heart attack on July 7 at the Hale 
Camp, Edgewater, Lake Titus, near Malone, N. Y., 


their home city. 


1926 
KARL FLORIEN HEISER made his fifth trip to 


Europe last summer, leading a group of friends on a 
trip by car. Highlights were Jugoslavia and Greece. 
He met PAUL TITUS and his wife in the Pitti 
Palace in Florence. Helen Stemen Ruder, *15, was 
a member of his group. Florien plans a similar trip 
for next summer, circling the Baltic by car. 


1928 

The George Peabody College for Teachers awarded 
the Ed.S. to MURIEL CALDWELL Pilley at the 
August commencement exercises. 

Mrs. Charles G, Wilder (WINIFRED CHENEY) 
was appointed a state representative in Tennessee to 
the U. S. Committee for UNICEF, the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. Her work is to stimulate 
interest in, and provide a channel for citizen partici- 


pation in UNICEF's work. 


1922 


DIANTHA D. HOAG is a social worker with 
the Travelers Aid Society of New York. 


1930 


Following a year in India on a Fulbright grant, 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, '15 


EMILY C. BROWN is now a teaching assistant at 
the University of Arizona in Tucson. 

Mrs. James F. Faunce (HELEN COOPER) rep- 
resented Oberlin College at the inauguration of 
Robert Isaac White as president of Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio, on Oct. 25. 

Mrs. William Paul C. Loane (FLORENCE 
PARKER) is teaching piano privately in Paoli and 
West Chester, Pa. The Loanes live in Paoli at 
41 South Valley Road. 

Miss CONSTANCE D. SHERMAN represented 
Oberlin College at the inauguration of Dumont 
Francis Kenny as president of Queensborough Com- 
munity College, the City University of New York, 
Flushing, N. Y. Constance is a professor at this 
institution. 


1931 
C. MARTIN WILBUR, professor of Chinese 


history at Columbia University and director of its 
East Asian Institute, participated in the spring in a 
series of lectures on China sponsored by the River- 
dale, N. Y., chapter of the American Association 
for the United Nations. 


|Past 


ALVIN V. BEATTY represented Oberlin College 
at the 75th anniversary of the Georgia Institute of 
Technology in Atlanta, Ga., on Oct. 7. Beatty is 
professor of biology at Emory University. 

RUSSELL T. LOESCH, formerly executive secre- 
tary of the Interdenominational Religious Work 
Foundation, Richmond, Va., went in the spring to 
the pastorate of Community Church, Cedar Grove, 
Iowa. 


epee. 


ELEANOR TYLER is assistant dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and assistant to the dean of the 
medical school at Boston University as well as 
coordinator of the six-year liberal arts-medical edu- 
cation program. She bought a new home in May 
and is living at 34 Anthony Road, Newton, Mass. 


1934 


DANIEL S. MORRISON has become associated 
with the firm of Howard, Prim & Smith, attorneys 
at law, and is in charge of the firm’s recently- 
opened office in Sacramento, Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Wince (VIRGINIA WOLFE) 
celebrated their 25th wedding anniversary on Aug. 9. 
Virginia teaches music in the Utica, Ohio, elemen- 
tary school and directs the choir of the Presbyterian 
Church. A daughter, Judy Ann, is at Ohio State 
University. 


1936 
ROBERT CREEGAN, his wife, and their young 


son Charles were involved in a head-on auto collision 
on Aug. 10. Doris suffered multiple injuries but re- 
covered well. Robert, chairman of the philosophy de- 
partment, State University of New York, at Albany, 
suffered minor fractures. Charles was uninjured. 

In July the governor of Massachusetts appointed 
JAMES RODNEY NELSON, Amherst College pro- 
fessor of economics, to head an advisory group. The 
group's primary purpose, according to the governor, 
would be to assess the long-term factors affecting 
the Massachusetts economy and to make recommen: 
dations for dealing with them, 

According to the Star Telegram, Fort Worth, 
Texas, Mrs. Paul Wassenich (RUTH SIEGFRIED) 
had a big day last spring when her husband, asso- 
ciate professor of religion at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, was named “‘professor of the year’’ at 
TCU’s first Honors Day, and her son Mark, a junior 
at the University, was elected president of the 
Student Congress. 


1937 


JOHN ADAM JR., president of the Worcester 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., has been elected secretary of 
the Society of Chartered Property & Casualty Under- 
writers. He is also chairman of the public relations 
board of the Society. 

Mrs. William Bray (FRANCES HUTCHINSON, 
m, t) returned to the United States for furlough 
from Japan last summer, traveling by way of the 


Holy Land and Europe. 
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WILLIAM BOUDINOT CONNER is _ instructor 
in Romance languages at Temple University, Phila- 


delphia. He is studying part time for his Ph.D. in 
French literature at Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


1938 

CHARLES F. ISACKES represented Oberlin Col- 
lege at the inauguration of John Nissley Stauffer as 
president of Wittenberg University in Springfield, 
Ohio, on Oct. 18. Chuck is director of development 
at Oberlin. 

The Repository, Canton, Ohio, reported the elec- 
tion of RALPH T. SHIPLEY as president of the 
Canton Chamber of Commerce. Shipley is general 
manager of the steel and tube operations of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


1939 


In September John Wiley and Sons, New York, 
published Human Nature in Politics by JAMES C. 
DAVIES. Davies is professor of political science 
at the University of Oregon. 

Mrs. MHYRA SCHWAY MINNIS represented 
Oberlin College at the inauguration of Roy Cornelius 
McClung as president of Wayland Baptist College, 
Plainview, Texas, on Oct. 8. Mbhyra is associate 
professor of sociology at the Texas Technological 
College in Lubbock. 


1940 


JOHN C. BAIRD became the new executive direc- 
tor of the Howard Family Service Center in Burling- 
ton, Vt., in September. 

ELTON MOSHER and Mrs. Lila Ann Williams 
were married on August 10 and are living at 19361 
Lurelane, Rialto, Calif. Elton’s first wife, MARY 
E. BURROUGHS, died of cancer in April, 1962, 
and Lila’s first husband in 1959. Elton teaches 
English and music at Eisenhower High School in 
Rialto, which is part of the San Bernardino City 
school system, and continues to teach music privately. 

General Dynamics News of Rochester, N. Y., has 
announced the appointment of ALLEN C. SIEBENS 
as director of administration-international. 

Lt. Col. and Mrs. JARVIS A. STRONG (Carolyn 
Ford, °41) live in McLean, Va., at 513 Carper St. 
Jarvis was assigned to the Pentagon after a 13- 
month tour in Korea. John has finished high school; 
Tom is a senior; Susie is in 7th grade; and Dick 
and Judy are in 4th. 

BARBARA J. WELLS, is instructor in govern- 
ment at Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
For eight weeks during the summer she attended a 
seminar for college faculty members in Middle East 
governments and politics at Columbia University. 
The seminar was sponsored by the New York State 
Education Dept. to provide persons already trained 
in the field of government with an introduction to a 
new area within this discipline. 


1941 


Mrs. Ray F. Brown (BARBARA SMITH) was 
one of four Oberlinians taking part in the West- 
chester Festival Concert in Bronxville, N. Y., last 
May. Barbara improvised the harpsichord continuo. 
ROBERT OWEN played two Handel organ concerti. 
Emile Simonel, *50, was one of the violists in the 
orchestra. Helen Strassburger Boatwright, ~39, sang 
a Bach cantata (see page 32, May Alumni Magazine). 

The Junior Honors Seminar this year at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Greensboro is under 
the direction of WILLIAM H. POTEAT, associate 
professor of Christianity and culture, Duke Untver- 
sity. The seminar is open to a limited number of 
superior students majoring in various fields of study. 

GEORGE T. WALKER was granted time off in 
the fall from his teaching at Smith College in order 
to give concerts in Europe on a Bok Foundation 
grant. He was to play and lecture also in Canada 
and to be piano soloist with several orchestras, in- 
cluding the Nashville Symphony. His Second Piano 
Sonata has had performances at Colorado University, 
the University of Tennessee, and in Chicago. 


1942 


Mr. and Mrs. ROWLAND BERTHOFF announce 
the birth of a con, Andrew Warner, on Sept. 8. 
Thomas is 3 and Margaret is 2. 

The Aetna Life companies have announced the 
promotion of W. BURDETTE KNAUFT to secretary, 
corporate planning and management services. Knauft 
joined Aetna Life in 1953 as a research assistant. 


Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS H. WOOD (HELEN 
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TOMPKINS) and three children moved to Blue 
Ridge Summit, Pa., last summer when Tom took the 
job of director of industrial relations with the Frick 
Co. of Waynesboro, Pa. Buz, 13, is in high school 
in Smithburg, Md., while Peggy, 8, and Kim, 6, 
are in elementary school in Arcade, Md. The home 
address in P.O. Box 239, Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. 


1943 
ROBERT L. WALTERS is teaching in the de- 


partment of Romance languages at the University of 
Western Ontario in London, Can. 

Sheila Weber, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. DONALD 
WEBER (ELEANOR CADY) is a sophomore at 
Oberlin. 

LEWIS E. WHIKEHART, professor of voice and 
choral music at Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., took the Collegiate Choir on a five- 
state tour in the spring. The group has given con- 
certs for educational meetings, church assemblies, 
composers’ conventions, and other groups. 


1945 


JACOB B. WAGNER, t, became minister of 
Faith United Church of Christ in State College, Pa., 


on May 1, his first pastorate in his home state. 


L947, 

MILES H. MAUNEY is assistant professor of 
piano at the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Ober- 
lin, O. 

MRS. MARGARET THOMLINSON is teaching 
third grade at Rowan School, in the Los Angeles, 
Calif., school district. 


1948 


Rev sand) eMrse DONALD GC! FARLEY SJR: 
(Martha Struthers, °49) have moved to Wilmette, 
Ill. Don is associate minister at the First Congre- 
gational Church in Wilmette. 

According to the Cleveland Plain Dealer THOMAS 
HILL, actor and director at the Play House in 
Cleveland, Ohio, since 1956, resigned to become a 
straight actor at the Seattle, Wash., Repertory 
Theater. The Cleveland Plain Dealer listed Hill as 
one of 50 young men under 40 who had already 
become V.I.P.’s in Cleveland. 

Last summer HERSCHEL “‘OKIE”? KOCHENOW- 
ER was one of 40 blind technicians who attended a 
one-week seminar on piano tuning techniques offered 
by the Michigan School for the Blind. 

DOROTHY ANNE WILLIAMS is associate in 
administration at The Bishop’s School, La _ Jolla, 
Calif., with the residence her special responsibility. 

Mrs. H. Frederick Wilson (ALICE STEER) of 
Mooresville, N. J., received first prize in the art 
show sponsored last spring by the Woman’s Club. 
Her contribution was an oil painting entitled 
‘‘Margaret.’” Earlier she had won a first prize for 
a portrait of her 8-year-old son James. 


1949 

In the spring, Television Age, New York City, 
reported that PETER GROVE WEINBERG had been 
promoted to senior vice president in charge of 
account management at Smith/Greenland Co., Inc., 
New York. He joined the agency in 1958, a few 
months after it was started, as vice president and 
account supervisor. On weekends he plays saxophone 
in a dance band. 


1950 

HOWARD CARSTENS, a teacher at Plainview 
High School, Long Island, is president of the Nassau 
Classroom Teachers Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. MARK A. HEALD (Jane Dewey, 
52) are spending a year in England. Mark is on 
leave of absence from the Swarthmore College faculty 
and is working at the Harwell Atomic Energy Re- 
search Establishment on controlled fusion. He has 
a fellowship for this work from the National Science 
Foundation. 

DICK HILL, known professionally as Ralston Hill, 
played a leading role in The Unsinkable Molly 
Brown at Cleveland’s Musicarnival in August. Dick 
has appeared on Broadway, on tour, and at leading 
summer theaters all over the country. 

DAVID H. WILDER is director of the counseling 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. He 
is also lecturer in the psychology department. 
Wilder had been staff psychologist with the IBM 
Corp. in Kingston, N. Y., and assistant director of 


service of 


the counseling service and lecturer in psychology at 
Princeton University. 
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MARY F. COLT Haeffely and John R. Baylor, a 


lawyer and judge from Lincoln, Nebr., were married 
earlier this year. In the process Forbsy acquired 
another daughter.. The children are Oliver, 5, and 
Gigi and Catherine, each 4. They live in Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

JOANNE CURNUTT, m, was director of the 
Danish-American Summer School for Organists at 
Aarhus, Denmark, last summer and plans to repeat 
during the summer of °64. This is an §-week study 
and tour program. Plans for °64 include study for 
3 weeks at Elsinore, Denmark, attendance at the 
Danish Church Music Conference and 3 weeks’ study 
at Bayreuth. Joanne is assistant professor of music 
at Longwood College in Virginia. 

On Nov. 18 SAMUEL A. LAWOYIN, m, t, rep- 
resented Oberlin College at the installation of 
Alhaji the Rt. Hon. Sir Abubakar Tafawa Belewa, 
prime minister of the Federation of Nigeria, as the 
first chancellor of the University of Ibadan, Ibadan, 
Nigeria. 

SIDNEY C. WARD and Carter A. Bradford have 
announced the formation of a partnership for the 
practice of law under the name of Ward and Brad- 
ford, with offices in Orlando and in Winter Park, 
Fla. 
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Mr. and Mrs. NOEL T. ADAMS _ (Donalee 
Hunsche, *55) announce the birth of their third son, 
Andrew Macomber, on May 8. Noel Jr. is 4 and 
Jamie Frederick is 24%. Noel is a senior budget 
analyst for Gulf Oil Corp. in New York City and 
heads the budget section of the marine department. 

EDWIN W. LONDON is assistant professor of 
music at Smith College, Northampton, Mass. In 
addition to composition and teaching duties, he 
directs the Smith Glee Club, the Amherst Com- 
munity Opera, and the Hampshire Little Symphony. 
He and his wife, Janet, have a son, Jacob Alexander, 
born on June 30. 

RAYMOND PITT is a research sociologist with 
the Fountain House Federation in New York City. 

The Ohio State University awarded a Ph.D., to 
DAVID H. STALEY in August. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. Wissinger (CAROLYN 
THOMPSON) announce the birth of their second 
child, another daughter, Catherine Porter, on 
March 25. 

Mr. and Mrs. ARTHUR WOLFE (Shirley Penty, 
°54) announce the birth of David Arthur on Feb. 17. 
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RONALD E. ALBRECHT built a new home at 
Calle 93A #19 - 58, Bogota, Colombia, where he 
lives with his wife and four children, Monique, 6, 
Ronald Jr., 5, Maurice, 3, and Kathrine, 2. 

Dr. and Mrs. CEDRIC BAINTON announce the 
birth of their second child, Bruce Glen, on Aug. 20, 
at the University of California Medical Center, San 
Francisco. 

JAMES STANLEY BALLINGER is living at 1509 
South Mattis, Champaign, IIl., and is continuing 
study for his doctorate at the University of Illinois. 

BARBARA LITT and Joseph A. Dammann were 
married on August 31. Their address is 40 Montrose 
Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 

GEORGE FINNEGAN is senior editor in the 
publications division of the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants in New York City. 

Rev. Fr. ALFRED GIBBONS has been appointed 
an instructor in the department of theology at Gan- 
non College in Erie, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROGER C. HAHN announce the 
birth of a daughter, Angela Yee-Mei, on July 31. 
Roger is a research associate at the University of 
Wisconsin, working under Dr. Howard Zimmerman 
in the chemistry department. This is a one-year 
assignment that began in September. 

Mrs. ANNORA KIRSCH Karr was soloist with 
the Toledo, Ohio, Concert Band last summer in a 
‘‘music under the stars’’ program. She sang numbers 
from Carmen and The Fortune Teller. 

JOAN ORVIS is on sabbatical leave from South 
Dakota State College, working on her Mus.D. 
degree in piano at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

CLAIRE PARKER and her mother have moved 
to Palm Springs, Calif. Claire teaches third grade 
at the Katherine Finchy Elementary School in Palm 
Springs. 
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DAVID A. REDDING, t, began a pastorate at 
the First Presbyterian Church, East Cleveland, Ohio, 
in September. 

ROBERT C. STROM is program consultant for 
the Chicago City Missionary Society. He had been 
with the United Church of Christ as special consult- 
ant on church and urbanization. The United Church 
has published two of his books — Beyond the City 
and Behold a New Thing. 

SCOTT S. WITHROW represented Oberlin Col- 
lege at the installation of George Alexander Heard 
as chancellor of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn., on Oct. 4. Scott is assistant professor of 


music at George Peabody College there. 
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GERALD M. GINSBURG is a piano instructor at 
the Third Street Music School in New York City. 

WALTER E. GREVATT, m, t, is the new pastor 
of the Hough Avenue United Church of Christ in 
Cleveland, Ohio. This is an interracial church with 
about 200 members and providing an extensive com- 
munity ministry to times that number. 
Participants include oriental and Latin 
American extraction as well as Negroes and whites. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kaye L. Motz (ROBERTA 
YOUNG) of Ponca City, Okla., had to take their 
small son, now a little past two, to Philadelphia in 
January for a serious operation at Children’s Hospital. 
He was doing well at last report and they were to 
return to their héme in Oklahoma. Kaye is a 
research chemist for Continental Oil Co. 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, conferred an 
M.A. in biology on WINSTON B. SMITH, t, in 
August. 

JOHN <A. WHITE, a physicist with research 
experience in magnetism and atomic beams, has been 
appointed to the U. S. Commerce Department's 
National Bureau of Standards, in the heat measure- 
ments section of the heat division. 

SHI-YEN WU was promoted to associate professor 
of economics at Los Angeles State College. He 
joined the faculty there in 1959. 
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Alexandra Grinnell and RICHARD CHARLES 
CLARK were married in Dayton, Ohio, on Aug. 17. 
David Hottmann, ‘56, sang. RICHARD THOMAS 
and Robert Crawford, 58, were ushers. The Clarks 
went to Italy in September, where Dick continues 
his vocal studies. 

The State University of Iowa awarded the Ph.D. 
and M.F.A. degrees to DAVID WILDER DANIELS 
in August. 

The Ohio State University awarded a 
CHARLES A. FERGUSON in August. 

The Joseph A. Kenny family (ETHEL ‘*PETE” 
PETERSON) have bought a house in Greenwich, 
Conn., on 244 acres with trees, bushes, and 
meadow, all surrounded by a walle lta 
place where three-year-old Nicola can do acrobatics 
on a split-rail fence and the dogs chase rabbits. 

PAGE C. LONG passed the examinations to be- 
come a Fellow of the American Guild of Organists. 
He is assistant professor of music at Sam Houston 
State Teachers College in Huntsville, Texas. 

HARVEY JAY MEYER is teaching vocal music 
at Fraser High School, Fraser, Mich. His assign- 
ment is to develop the vocal music program in this 
newly organized school. 

Since Oct., 1962, WILLIAM H. STANFORD Jr. 
has been a senior underwriter in the San Francisco 
regional reinsurance office of the Lincoln National 
Life Ins. Co. His third child, Joseph William, was 
born on July 3. Timothy was four in November 
and Elizabeth two in April. 

Mrs. Michael J. Stevens (ANN BROWN) is 
teaching swimming in the girls’ physical education 
department at Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, IIl. 

T. TEMPLE TUTTLE is teaching music in the 
Nanuet, N. Y., school system and _ directs the 
Junior-Senior High School band. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clare M. Warren (JUNE BENE- 
DICT) announce the birth of Marcia Ann on May 


several 


persons of 


Ph.D. to 


stone 


3. Mark is approaching 5 and Shelley is a little 
past three. 
JON R. WEINBERG is clinical psychologist for 


the St. Paul-Ramsey County Mental Health Center, 
St. Paul, Minn., and clinical assistant professor at 
the University of Minnesota in the department of 
psychiatry. 

RICHARD P. WEITZMAN has been engaged in 
the practice of law for the past two years in the 
firm of Weitzman, 
ing in labor law. 


Brady, and Weitzman, specializ- 


This is in Newark, N. J. 
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Mrs. W. Bart Bielawski 

studying library 

Bloomington, 

JOHN KYLE BIGHAM, t, is instructor in English 
at Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. and Mrs, Albert Garvey (BARBARA HAR- 
MAN) have bought an old mill in Mallorca, Spain, 
and expect to move into it in the spring, after a bit 
of remodeling. 

Mr. and Mrs. NORMAN O. JUNG (BARBRO 
CHRISTENSON) have moved to 204 Ridgedale 
Road, Ithaca, N. Y. Norman received his M.S. in 
LR University in August and is now 
assistant reference librarian at the Olin Graduate 
Library of Cornell University. Barbo is doing some 
music teaching privately. 

First Lt, EILEEN RAZEK, a officer in 
the WAC, had a two-week tour of duty in August 
in the Post Information Office at Fort Carson, Colo. 
Eileen journalism and history at a_ high 
school in Westminster, Colo. 

Dr. and Mrs. Gideon Seaman (BARBARA ROS- 
NER) have moved to 1225 Park Ave., New York 
City, Apt. 14E. Gideon has his office on 66th and 
Park and is also Medical 
Center in Brooklyn, where he will receive the degree 
of Doctor of Medical Science in psychiatric research. 
The family includes three children. 

Mr. and Mrs. OWEN THOMAS (Ellen Keating 
Thomas, °55) 
Owen taught. 


(SUE PATTERSON) is 


science at Indiana University in 


Indiana 


reserve 


teaches 


working at Downstate 


spent last year in Jugoslavia, where 
They are now back in Bloomington, 


Ind. Owen is assistant professor in the English 
department at Indiana University. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Waddington (SUSAN 


ROYAL) have re-done and moved into a 90-year- 


old house on Pleasant St., Hanover, N. H., with a 
view down the Connecticut valley. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Conn Jr. (LYNETTE 
LANDREVILLE) announce the birth of William 


MissILE Expert. Alvin R. Eaton, °41, was 
named last spring to the advisory board of 
the Applied Physics Laboratory at Johns 
Hopkins University. The board handles 
major policy questions involving the labora- 
tory and the university. Eaton heads the 
Typhon systems program and won _ the 
navy’s meritorious public service citation 
for “exceptional contributions to the field 
of missile technology.” He has played a 
major role in the missile programs of the 
laboratory, organizing research and develop- 
ment in supersonic aerodynamics and aero- 
dynamic design, and heading the aero- 
dynamic, dynamic, and guidance and analy- 
sis group. He has supervised the advanced 
Terrier missile program since 1958. 


Philip on Sept. 6, a birthday present for four-year- 
old Lynne Allison. 

Virginia Scott Ridley and JAMES DELMONT 
ELLIS were married at Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Boston, on Sept. 7. ROBERT KREIS wrote original 
music for the prelude to the wedding march and 
conducted the quartet that sang his composition. 
Eric Kurtz, son of Prof. and Mrs. John Kurtz was 
the best man. Prof. and Mrs. Hayden Boyers of 
Oberlin and former Oberlin Prof. and Mrs. Charles 
Woodbury were among the out-of-town guests at 
the wedding. Jim and Virginia both teach English 
at Mt. Holyoke College. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES G. GOSSELINK 
(CHARLOTTE PENFIELD) are in Damascus, Syria. 
Chuck is on the staff of the U. S. Information 
Service. Charlotte is a full-time housewife. 

ROGER HAVRANEK is resident bass-baritone in 
the School of Music of Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

WENDELL W. HILL is organist of St. Michael's 
Church and elementary teacher at St. Méichael’s 
School in Sharonville (Cincinnati), O. 

ARTHUR B. HUNKINS has joined the music 
faculty of North Texas State University, Denton, 
Texas, as assistant professor. 

GLENN JACOBSON, a member of the Hoff- 
Barthelson School piano faculty, gave a recital at 
the school in Greenville, N. Y., in the summer. 

MARIBEL MEISEL is in New York City, em- 
ployed in the actuarial department at Mutual of New 
York and studying voice with Madame Olga Ryss. 
Maribel’s address is 537 West End Ave., New 
York 24,0.Nea Y= 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN L. ROBERTS (Lois Gates, 
°59) have moved to Georgetown, Mass. John teaches 
geology at Bradford Junior College in Haverhill. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hannan Wexler (ROBERTA 
SCHEFF) announce the birth of Daniel Gideon on 
Sept. 2, in New York City. 
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Mr. and Mrs. DAVID L. ALEXANDER (ELIZ- 
ABETH SCHWARTZ) announce the birth of Robert 
John on April 1, in Beacon, New York. Dave is a 
mechanical engineer with Texaco Research Laboratory. 

BETSY HINES Barker and her English husband 
and two children are in Oberlin this year, living 
at 291 Morgan St. He is studying in the M.A.T. 
program. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DAVIS (NANCILEE 
ROGOS) have moved to 19814 Wilson Drive, Xenia, 
O. Jim is instructor in religion and director of 
religious activities at Wilberforce University, Wilber- 
force, O. In addition to taking care of Julianne, a 
year old, Nancilee teaches modern dance and piano 
part time at Wilberforce. 

Mr. and Mrs. Garth R. Drewry (ANNE SEA- 
SHORE) announce the birth of David Harold on 
Sept. 18, brother of Raymond George, going on two. 


TOM FIROR is in Washington working in the 
Bureau of International Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. 


DENNY GULICK is an instructor in the mathe- 
matics department of the University of Pennsylvania 
and settled in the heart of integrated West Phila- 
delphia at 4416 Osage Ave., Philadelphia 4. He 
received his Ph.D. in June from Yale University. 

FRANK N. JONES III has joined the staff of 
the Du Pont Company’s central research department. 

STUART MILLER is an instructor in the Eng- 
lish department at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 


After receiving the M.M. degree from Yale Uni- 


versity in 1960, ROBERT W. MOLISON spent 
three years teaching band and choral music at 
Iolani School for Boys in Honolulu. This year he 


is studying choral conducting under Elaine Brown at 
the Singing City in Philadelphia. 

MELVIN ‘**‘MEL’’ PONTIOUS is low brass spe- 
cialist and director of the junior high band in the 
LaSalle-Peru School District, LaSalle, III. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Province (SARAH PENDER- 
GRAFT) live at 275 W. Jefferson, Apt. 2A, Media, 
Pa. Both are teaching — John in the Media High 
School and Sarah Sth grade in Boothwyn, Pa. 

Temple University has appointed JOHN A. 
STEFFERUD director of housing. 

Mr. and Mrs. James R. Townsend (LUCILE 
PEAKE) are living in Berkeley, Calif., where he is 
acting assistant professor of political science at the 
University of California. 


GAIL ANN NATTERER and Gerald D. White 


were married on June 29 in St. Bartholomew's 
Church, Scarsdale, N. Y. Gerald was graduated 
from Columbia University and is employed by 
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International Business Machines 
division, New York City. 

Mr. and Mrs. DANIEL A. WILSON 
MARTIN) are in Wichita, Kans., 
with Texaco Inc. The 


going on 3, 


Corp., accounting 
(JOYCE 
where Dan_ is 
children are 
and Christopher who was one 


geophysicist 
Billy. 


year old in June. 
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In September EVA ‘“‘BUNNY** ABBOTT moved 


to Columbus, Ohio, to begin a new job as director 
of children’s work at the North Broadway Methodist 
Church. She is working under a minister of educa- 
tion in a church of 4500 members. 

Lt. and Mrs. Robert H. Beasley Jr. (ROSALIE 
ANN FIGGE) announce the birth of Barbara Eveline 
on Sept. 21, in Baltimore. 

Rev. and Mrs. Anson Dean’ Cole (GAIL CAN- 
NON) announce the birth of their second daughter, 
Anne Katherine, on Aug. 27. Father Cole is rector 
of St. Barnabas Episcopal Church in Cortez, Colo. 

JOEL W. FINLER is’ finishing his Ph.D. thesis 
at University College of London University. Last 
summer, as in 1962, he returned from England to 
work for the U. S. Department. of Agriculture’s 
international monetary branch. He plays violin a Jot 
and has played in several operas in the past two 
years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan F. Fontana (GLORIA JA- 
COBS) announce the birth of their first chiid, 
Stephen Alan, on July 18. Al and Lorie both have 
fellowships. Lorie’s is from the U. S. Public Health 
Service and Al’s from the National Institute of 
Mental Health. They are working on their doctorates 
in psychology. 

On June 16 the former Nancy Jung and BEN 
GREENEBAUM were married at her home in Mil- 
waukee. PETE JAYNES was best man. Nancy was 
graduated in the spring from a combined program of 
the School of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and 
Tufts College. She is a painter and teaches an 
after-school program for elementary and junior high 
schoolers at the Museum. Ben is doing full-time 
research for his doctoral thesis in physics at Harvard, 
working on a nuclear orientation experiment. They 
live at 9A Ware St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

After four years in Missoula, Mont., CHARLES 
GREY now teaches instrumental music in a senior 
high school in Leavittown, N. Y. His address is 
278 N. Michigan Ave., N. Massapequa, L. I., N. Y. 

In September, ERIC L. HASKINS, t, became 
associate minister at the First Congregational Church, 
Elyria, Ohio. His work is chiefly in the field of 
education and youth. 

THOMAS KUMMER has been named_ business 
office manager in Connellsville, Pa., for the Bell 
Telephone Co. He has been with Bell since 1959 
in various positions. 

PETER LIEBERMAN is in his second year of 
graduate study at the City University of New York 
and is also doing research at the Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory in the field of hot atom chemistry. 
His mailing address is Dept. of Chemistry T468, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, Upton, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

ELEANOR LOGAN CHILDS and Dr. Max Paul 
Lorenz were married on Aug. 24, in Zion Lutheran 
Church, New Orleans, La. They live at 1305 East 
Mulberry, Apt. 6B, San Antonio, Texas. 

ALICE IRENE WOCHELE and Costas Demetrios 
Papaliolios were married on Sept. 7 in the Greek 
Orthodox Cathedral in Boston, Mass. They are 
living at 85 Rindge Ave., Cambridge 40. 

DOUGLAS EUGENE RUSSELL became organist- 
choir director for the First Congregational Church, 
Lorain, Ohio, in August. He has taught junior and 
senior high school vocal music in a Lorain County 
school district for the past four years and directs 
the Sheffield Lake Community Chorus. 

PAUL D. TAMBLYN’s German _ government 
grant was renewed and he is in his second year of 
organ study at the Hochschule fur Musik in Berlin, 
Germany. His address is Berlin 21, Siegmunds 
Hof 2/4, Haus 0 - Zimmer 010, Germany. 

Rev. and Mrs. Barry Verdi (ANN E. GREEN) 
announce the birth of a son, Vaughn Linton, on 
Aug. 27, 1963. 

Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE A. WEST (SUSAN 
WOODRUFF) are in East Lansing, Mich. George 
has begun work on a Ph.D. in theory and composi- 
tion at Michigan State University. He conducts the 
T.V. Orchestra and teaches arranging as a graduate 
assistant in the music department of MSU. 

Mr. and Mrs. STEWART WORK (CAROLYN 
WHITE) live in West Lafayette, Ind. Stewart has 
1 post-doctoral fellowship at Purdue University. He 
received his Ph.D. from Duke University in June. 
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MEDAL WINNER. Dr. Robert Mitchell Mil- 
ton, 41, received the 1963 Jacob F. Schoell- 
koepf Medal “For creative science in the 
synthesis and characterization of Zeolites 
and for vision, skill, and energy in initia- 
ting and developing the new molecular sieve 
industry.” Milton is manager of the Re 
search Laboratory and assistant director of 
research of the Linde Company in Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. Called the “Father of Molec- 
ular Sieves,” he is the author of technical 
papers on synthetic zeolites, liquid hydro- 
gen, and superconducting infrared detectors, 
and the inventor in 20 United States issued 
patents, as well as having 12 more pending. 
He has been with the Linde Company since 
1946. 
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Mr. and Mrs. CLYDE R. PERRY (Charlene 
Chitambar, 59) live at 5167 Oakcrest Drive, South- 
view Apt. 104, Oxon Hill, Md. Charlene is teach- 
ing in Oxon Hill and studying part time towards 
her master’s degree at the University of Maryland, 
Clyde is with the Singing Sergeants in the U. S. 
Air Force Band. 

EDWARD BREWER has returned from Frankfurt, 
Germany, after two years studying organ on a Ful- 
bright grant, traveling, and performing as organist 
and harpsichordist a number of times. He _ studied 
at the University of Illinois last summer, receiving 
the M.M. degree, and then joined the Domestic 
Peace Corps, working in Harlem. His address is 
181 W. 135th St., New York 30, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. FRANK BRUNOTTS (Patricia 
Thompson, °61) have a baby boy. Frank is with 
Harper’s Publishing Co. Patricia is singing and 
studying in New York City and plans to give a 
recital there next year. 

Rev. and Mrs. ROBERT Macl. CASSELS 
(SHEILA FRAZER) visited Oberlin in August, 
looking up Dorothy ‘‘Dottie’’ Smith, °29, director 
of the Office of Placement and Graduate Counseling. 
Bob graduated in June from the Yale Divinity 
School, with B.D. degree. He has two country 
churches, one in Plainville and one in Lysander, 
N. Y. They live in Plainville. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN E. CLARKE (Joanne Salts- 
man, °58) announce the birth of their third child, 
William Leigh, on June 29. Sisters are Sheryl Ann 
and Lynn. 

MARK FURSTENBERG is on the White House 
staff as a ‘‘consultant’’ to the President. 

ANN GLASOW is string instructor at Augustana 
College, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. She received the M.M. 
degree in violin and theory from Boston University 
mn June 

Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Dick Howard (LOIS NII 
SON) announce the birth of their first child, Jenni- 


fer Leigh, on July 12, in Washington, D. C. Lois 
is working on her M.A. in musicology at Catholic 
University. Dick is in his second year as Jaw clerk to 
Mr. Justice Hugo Black of the 1 be Supreme Court. 

ERIC LAWRENCE is continuing his medical 
studies at the University of Heidelberg after three 
semesters at the University of Mainz, both Germany. 
He plans to finish his medical courses at the Uni- 
versity of Wuerzburg. Eric's address is Heidelberg 
am Klausenpfad, Studentenwohnheim III, West Ger- 
many. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID B. 
A. MULLEN) have moved to 18220 Lorain Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 44111. David received the LL.B. 
degree from Harvard in June, passed the Ohio Bar 
examination in July, and is with the law firm of 
Ford, Clarke, Howland, Whitney and Haase. 

CAMPBELL McCLUSKY is with the U. S. Army 
Security Agency as Pfc., and expects to be with the 
agency through Sept., 1965. He studied Vietnamese 
at the Army Language School in Monterey, Calif., 
until this month. 

DONALD RANKIN, on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, plays bassoon in the Rhode 
Is!tand Philharmonic. 

NANCY L. SCHWARTZ is a graduate assistant 
in the economics department at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

DAVID SECHRIST, m, t, is teaching social 
studies at Nordonia High School in Akron, Ohio. 

PATRICIA ‘“‘PAT’’ SEGUR received her M.A. 
in German from the University of Wisconsin in 
June and is teaching first and second-year German 
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at Crystal Lake and Cary Grove high schools in 
Illinois. On a trip East she saw Louis, °58, and 
BETTY ALMASY De Grazia and JESSICA 
NEWTON. 

JOAN ELEANOR RENNE and Victor Edward 
Wallis were married on June 13 in the Charles 


Street Meeting House, Boston, Mass. They live at 
308 W. 109th St., New York 25, N. Y. 

G. JANE PIERCE and E. Philip Wilson of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., were married on June 8. JANE 
MATCHETT Herrington was matron of honor. The 
Wilsons met as students at Drew Theological School 
where Jane received a B.D. in June. After Phil 
graduates in June 1964 they plan to go to Malaya as 
missionaries under the Methodist Board of Missions. 

In June GEORGE S. WORCESTER became pastor 
of the First Congregational Church in West Brook- 
field, Mass, 
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BARBARA WALKER and Alexander M. Baum- 


gartner were married on Aug. 3 in Wilmington, 
Del. Alex is a teaching fellow at the University of 


Pennsylvania, studying for a Ph.D. in American 
literature. Barbara teaches 9th grade English in the 
Haverford Township. school district. They live at 


§30 W. Springfield Rd., Apt. B-1, Springfield, Pa. 

DAVID W. COLE is a teaching assistant in the 
department of English and is studying English for a 
Ph.D. at the University of Wisconsin in Madison. 
He received his M.A. in English education from 
Syracuse University in June and was an_ instructor 
for six weeks in the summer at the Manlius School, 
Manlius, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy G. Courim (SUE BIGELOW) 
announce the birth of a daughter on Aug. 27. The 
Courims live at 11702 Fernald, Dallas, Texas, 75218. 
Roy is an electrical engineer. 

CAROL CRUMRINE received the M.M. in organ 
from Syracuse University in July. She has begun 
study for her doctorate at Syracuse and is in charge 
of the music at St. Stephens Church in New Hart- 
ford.) Nk. 

Margaret Yoshina, *60, and WILLIAM L. CUN- 
NINGHAM were married on June 18 in the Con- 
gregational Community Church of Sunnyvale, Calif. 
They are living at 1008 2nd Street, Champaign, III. 

Mrs. Lawrence Gockel (DOROTHY STANSEL 
GOCKEL) has been teaching sewing to beginners at 
the West Park-Fairview YWCA, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Lawrence is doing graduate work at Case Institute 
of Technology in Cleveland. 


LEE HERTZMANN has been transferred from 
Yala to Mombasa, Kenya, still teaching English 
under the Teachers for East Africa project. He lives 


fifty yards from a beach on the Indian Ocean and 
teaches African and Arab boys 
DEBORAH HUNSBERGER is 
and general science in the 
Ohio 


studied for two 


teaching German 
schools in Ply- 
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public 
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Mrs John C Moore (BARBARA STEELE) 
teaches junior high music half days in Falls Church, 


years in 
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Va., and spends the other half at home with Leslie 
Lynne, borne July 3. 

MOLLY RUGH is in Ghana as a Peace Corps 
teacher. She had her training at Berkeley in the 
summer and found Bonnie Kay, °63, also going to 
Ghana. Molly teaches at a government boarding 
school for girls. Her address is c/o Peace Corps, 
P.O. Box 194, Accra, Ghana. 

GAYLE TRYON and George Gerald Shaw were 
married on June 15. Gayle is finishing her M.S. in 
zoology at Cornell George, a Canadian, is 
working on his Ph.D. in ecology. Their address is 
222 Dryden Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 

ESTHER SHULL is in Washington, D. C., an 
intern in an experimental teaching project at Cardozo 
High School. The interns work with master teachers 
and social workers on new teaching techniques for 
culturally deprived children. This is a project under 
the President’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency. 

GERALD SPAN, in his final year at Rutgers 
University Law School, was elected to the editorial 
board of the Rutgers Law Review. He is research 
assistant to Prof. Thomas A. Cowan of the Law 
School faculty im conjunction with his work on 
‘‘Decision Theory in Law, Science, and Technology.” 
The Law School Alumni Association gave Gerald a 
scholarship grant. 

Mary Ellen Brown, °60, and WILLIAM S&%. 
WEBSTER were married on June 22 in the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Youngstown, Ohio. Mary is 
teaching kindergarten at the Oakland School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Bill is a student at the Ohio State 
University College of Veterinary Medicine. 

Mr. and Mrs. ARTHUR T. WHITE (ELIZA- 
BETH SIBER) live in North Highlands, Calif. Art 
is stationed at McClellan AFB and Elizabeth teaches 
4th grade at Elverta School, near their residence. 

MARTHA TIPPETT and Claude Wintner were 


married on April 16 at the bride’s home in Cin- 


where 


cinnati, Ohio. Claude is a graduate of Princeton 
University and received a Ph.D. from Harvard in 
June. He teaches chemistry at Yale. Before her 


marriage Martha taught Sth grade in Brookline, Mass. 


1962 


SALLY ABBOTT spent the summer studying 
Chinese language at Yale University. She is teach- 
ing French, grades 7 through 12, at the Gateway 


School, a private school for girls. Sally shares an 
apartment with the older sister of MARY ELLIOTT 
at 86 Mansfield St., New Haven 11, Conn. 

DAN ALKOFER visited GEOFFREY and PHYL- 
LIS KIDDER WARD and their son, Nathan An- 
drew, last summer in time to help them move to 
1648 Massachusetts Ave., in Cambridge, Mass. 
Other friends Dan saw in the Boston area were ED 
and FRANCES YOUNG MOSKOVITCH, GARY 
SCHWARTZ, and Tim Hill, °61. Dan is at the 
State University of Iowa, working for an M.A. in 
dramatic art. 

JUDITH APPLETON is a student at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester Medical School, Rochester, N. Y. 

VERA CHADWICK is in Washington, D. C., 


working in the office of the American Historical 
Association. 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter S. Conley (CAMILLA 


HAUGEN) are in Brighton, Mass. Peter is manager 
for Olin’s Rent-a-car in Boston, Camilla is studying 
in the Harvard Graduate School for a master’s in 
musicology, 

ROGER E. DAVIS is college organist and in- 
structor in music at Hope College, Holland, Mich. 
He received his M.M. degree in organ performance 
from Northwestern University in June. 

RICHARD L. ELDRIDGE is teaching English at 
Diamond Junior High School, Lexington, Mass. In 
August, he received his M.Ed. degree in junior high 
school education from Cornell University. Dick and 
his wife Lucy are living at 472 Putnam Avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

JAMES FANKHAUSER is studying music _his- 
tory and literature at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

LINDA J. GRATZ received her M.A. in educa- 
tion and biology from Teachers College, Columbia 
University in August and is teaching high school 
biology at the high school in Eastchester, N. Y. 

MARILYN SCHEERBAUM and Robert Hoover 
were married on June 15 in Oreland Baptist Church, 
Oreland, Pa. MARTHA ‘“‘MARTY’’ PERRY and 
JOANN “‘JO’’ WANG were bridesmaids. Robert is 
a financial analyst for Ford. Marilyn is instructor 
in physical education for girls at Haston High School, 
Dearborn, Mich. The Hoovers live at 6135 Ever- 
green Road, Dearborn 6. 

Helen Randall and LAWRENCE WIN- 


Cooper 
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TEACHER AND PERFORMER. Katherine P. 
Branfield, "59, has a busy career as teacher, 
performer, and student. Instructor in music 
at the University of Texas in Austin, she is 
a regular member of the Austin Symphony, 
plays with the Fort Worth Opera (com: 
muting the 200 miles by plane) and the 
Fort Worth Symphony, and manages some 
solo performing. Occasionally, too, she sub- 
stitutes in other Texas orchestras. Since 
graduation from Oberlin she has studied 
with the late Carlos Salzedo at the Summer 
Harp Colony in Maine and with Alice 
Chalifoux, harpist with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. She has played in four Harp Festi- 
vals, beginning with the one in Oberlin in 
1955. At the University of Texas she suc- 
ceeded Dorothy Dregalla Henschen, °43, 
who had followed Martha Mayfield Dalton, 
pale 


FRED KIMMEL were married on July 27 in New 
Vernon, N. J. 

CAROLYNN ANDERSON and ALFRED LINDE- 
MAN were married on June 29, in Freeport, N. Y. 
In the bridal party were PATSY FORD, MINDY 
EDWARDS, MARY EARLY Backer. HARVEY 
SINGER was the best man and MANNY CAMINIS 
usher. DONNA HARRINGTON Gerber 
was the vocalist and Richard Sidney, °52, was 
organist. The Lindemans live at 87-40 165th St. 
(2-6), Jamaica 32, N. Y. AI is studying at New 
York University and Carolynn is an _ elementary 
music specialist in Commack, N. Y. 

SONJA C. LOUDEN is instructor in piano and 
theory at the College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 
In August, she received her M.A. degree in piano 
and theory from Kent State University. 

Mr. and Mrs. MICHAEL OLDFATHER (PENE- 
LOPE ACKLEY OLDFATHER) have moved to 228 
Elm St., Oberlin. Mike is studying education at 
Oberlin College this semester to complete certifica- 
tion for social studies. Penny teaches kindergarten 
in the Oberlin city schools. 

M. ANNE HEATH and DAVID S. OLIVER 
were married in Southampton, L. I., N. Y., on 
Aug. 17. They live in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Since December 1962, THOMAS E. OLSON has 


been an office clerk in the steel car stores division 


was an 


of Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing, Inc., 
Butler, Pa. 
JANE RIECHERS and Dr. Charles Pak were 


married last spring. Charlie has a two-year appoint- 
ment to the National Institute of Health as a research 
associate and Jane is teaching junior high English in 
Silver Spring, Md. They are living at 259 Con- 
gressional Lane, Apt. 706, Rockville, Md. 


and DARAL RAUSCHER 
were married on June 1 in Battle Creek, Mich. 
DICK ROBEY was best man. Daral played bass 
trombone for the Santa Fe Opera Association in 
the summer. Now he is playing second trombone 
with the San Antonio Symphony and Sue is taking 
education courses for Texas certification. 

RACHEL SEECK completed requirements for a 
Wisconsin teaching certificate at the University of 
Wisconsin and is teaching social studies in the junior 
and senior high school of the public schools of 
Stoughton, Wis. She lives at 312 East Washington, 
Stoughton. 


SUSAN MECHEM 


EUGENIA SLEZAK is a graduate assistant at 
Indiana University and studying for her Mus.M. 
degree. She teaches cello in a music education string 


techniques class and plays in one of the university 
orchestras. 

Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE L. SMITH (MAR- 
GARET LEE BROUWER) are in Chicago. Margaret 
is teaching violin in a private conservatory there and 
George is attending the School of Divinity of the 
University of Chicago. 

KAREN SIMON and Dr. Richard Trackler were 
married in Fairchild Chapel, Oberlin, on Sept. 7. 
Richard received his M.D. from the University of 
Pittsburgh and is currently in the Air Force as a 
staff member of Wilford Hall USAF Hospital in 
San Antonio, Texas. He will begin his residency at 
Edward Mallinckrodt Institute of Radiology in St. 
Louis on completion of his military service. 

Oberlinians attending the August wedding of 
JANET K. DREW and DIERK VAN CLEEF in- 
cluded Dierk’s father, John H. Van Cleef, °31, and 


grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Van Cleef 
(Coila Stemple), both °04. Janet teaches general 
music in grades 4-8 and directs two choirs and 
rehearsals of an orchestra in the Buffalo public 
schools. Dierk is with the Buffalo office of the 


Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. They live at the 
Hartford Court Apts., 380 Hartford Road, Buffalo. 
STEPHEN VANEK JR., is teaching 7th grade in 
a parochial school in Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. and Mrs. GEOFFREY WARD (PHYLLIS 
KIDDER) announce the birth of their son, Nathan 
Andrew, on Feb. 6. 


ELECTED EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT. Rich- 
ard E. McGinnis, °47, was recently elected 
executive vice president of Gregory Indus- 
tries, Inc., of Lorain, Ohio. He had been 
vice president in charge of sales since 1958. 
It is now his responsibility to coordinate 
engineering, production, sales, and service 
functions. McGinnis joined Gregory in 
1947 as a sales trainee. He served success’ 
ively as field engineer, branch and regional 
manager in various middle-western and east- 
ern territories, becoming field sales manager 
in 1956 and vice president in charge of 
sales two years later. He and his wife, Mary 
Thulman McGinnis, '49, and two children 
live in Oberlin, where he is a trustee of the 
Allen Memorial Hospital. 
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The Alumni Board — The Alumni 


Association of Oberlin College 
Officers: Terms expire December 31, 1963 


Herbert E. Van Meter °37, president 
435 Hillcrest Road, San Mateo, Calif. 

Harriet Reid Clapp 32 (Mrs. Roger A.), vice pres. 
Pot Spring Road, Timonium, Md. 

Ralph T. Hisey “12, treasurer 
1852 Alvason Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 44112 


Alumni-Elected College Trustee: Terms expire 
ee ets eee ee 


Bruce B. Catton *20, December 31, 1963 
63 E. 79th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
Champion Ward °32, December 31, 1964 
30 Nearwater Lane, Riverside, Conn. 
Russell W. Jelliffe 14, December, 1965 
12427 Fairhill Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 44120 
Bernard L. Gladieux *30, December 31, 1966 
3 Walworth Ave., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Kathryn Louise Hopwood °30, December 31, 1967 
Hunter College, New York 21, N. Y. 
James W. Wickenden °28, December 31, 1968 
Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. 


Chairman of the Alumni Fund: Term expires 


June 30, 1964 


Wallace G. Anderson °44 
6616 Pleasant St., Cincinnati 27, Ohio 


Members-at-large: Terms expire December 31, 1963 


Janet Brown Hutchison *38 (Mrs. William M.) 

3858 Summit Park Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 44121 
Lucile Brown Ketcham °13 (Mrs. Charles B.) 

2420 Overlook Road, Cleveland Heights, O., 44106 
H. Parker Lansdale °44 

c/o YMCA, 651 State St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Virginia Long McKay °51 (Mrs. G. Robert) 

1609 Stony Run Dr., Northwood. 


Wilmington 3, Del. 
Roberts Rugh °26 
110 Morningside Dr., New York 27, N. Y. 


Terms expire December 31, 1964 


Laurine Mack Bongiorno *25 (Mrs. Andrew) 
19 N. Park St., Oberlin, Ohio 
Frances Skinner Dittes *46 (Mrs. James E.) 
52 Westminster St., Hamden 18, Conn. 
Melville T. Kennedy °38 
173 Wentworth Lane, Rosemont, Pa. 
J. Herbert Nichols *11 
353 Elm St., Oberlin, Ohio 
Edwin F. Taylor °53 
Scott Laboratory, Middletown, Conn. 


Terms expire December 31, 1965 


Margot Loungway Drekmeier °53 (Mrs. Charles) 
831 Sutter Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Ruth Peal Graf *37 (Mrs. Leroy P.) 
R.D. No. 10, Little Switzerland Rd., 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Charles W. Jones °26 
766 Spruce St., Berkeley 7, Calif. 
Ella C. Parmenter °15 
144 E. College St., Oberlin, Ohio 
Philip S. Thomas °50 
c/o Ford Foundation, Box 7282, Karachi, Pakistan 


Class Presidents’ Council Executive Committee: 


Terms expire December 31 


Peter G. Loveland °51, chairman, 1964 
2505 7th St., Peru, Ill. 
Norman B. Miller °33, chairman elect, 1965 
3651 Norwood Rd., Cleveland, Ohio, 44122 
Mark J. Staley °30, past chairman, 1963 
6581 Ridgebury Blvd., N.E., Cleveland, O., 44124 


Club Presidents’ Council Executive Committee: 


Terms expire December 31 
William L. Mezger °38, chairman, 1964 
23 Monteray, Dayton 19, Ohio 


Patricia Brady Soller °45 (Mrs. Karl E.), 
past chairman, 1963 

188 Clifton Dr., Youngstown 12, Ohio 

Lee Barr Wright °45 (Mrs. C. Robert), 
chairman e'’ect, 1965 


427 Pamela Court, Poland, Ohio 


Student Representative 


Isabel L. Tapper °64, president, Student Council 


Ex-officio 


Charles F. Isackes °38, Director of Development, 
Oberlin College 

Thurston E. Manning, Provost, Oberlin College 

Blake D, Wagner °57, t, Graduate School of Theology 


Employed Officers 


Edward 8. Tobias °52, Executive Director and 
Assistant to the President for Alumni Affairs 

Mercedes Holden Singleton °26 (Mrs, Ralph H.), 
editor, Alumni Magazine 


DECEMBER 1963 


Of All Things. . . 


For Christmas 


Wie by the melting away of 


days, that Christmas lists are in 
order, we wondered if you, too, had 
thought about giving an Oberlin 
oriented gift? For $1.25, postpaid, 
you can get an Oberlin Appointment 
Calendar, whose covers show the 
Historic Elm surrounded by United 
Nations flags — all in sparkling color. 
Twenty-seven other photographs give 
you an excellent idea of what the 
campus looks like today. In addition, 
there are two one-page calendars, one 
for 1964 and one for 1965, as well as 
a College calendar of events for a 
year, to help you with your year's 
planning. 


Another thought is the beautifully 
written story of Henry Churchill 
King’s career as teacher, preacher, and 
president of Oberlin College, by 
Donald M. Love, °16, emeritus secre- 
tary of the College, who is currently 
at work on the history of Oberlin 
College since the Civil War. The 
book, Henry Churchill King of Ober- 
lin, sells for $5.00, postpaid. 


Another book well worth consider- 
ing is Reviewing the Years, the mem- 
oirs of John Young-Hunter, Scottish 
born artist, who painted the portrait 
of Henry Churchill King and many 
other American luminaries. It is a 
fascinating account, illustrated, of 
Edwardian life, the British Royal 
Academy, the Taos Art Colony, as 
well as a detailed discussion of the 
techniques that made Young-Hunter 
the acknowledged successor to Sargent. 
Both books may be ordered from the 
Co-op Book Store, Oberlin. For the 
Appointment Calendar, write to the 
Office of the Secretary, Administra- 
tion Bldg., Oberlin. 


Soccer 

It was a dazzling day. As we 
parked the car and hurried toward 
the field-house, I was surprised, when 
my companion steered me away from 
the stadium, around the new ice skat- 


ing rink, to some bleachers overlooking 
a lovely green field. At both ends of 
the field were goal posts with a net 
strung between. 


Grouped here and there upon the 
green were the soccer players: Crim- 
son and Golders for Oberlin, Green 
and Whiters for Ohio University, with 
a couple of dark clad goalies, the ref- 
erees and timers. A cool breeze ruffled 
our hair as we climbed into the happy, 
cheering crowd to watch what was for 
me my very first soccer game. 


For the next hour and a half I was 
treated to the most amazing ballet [ve 
ever seen. It began with a ball — that 
no one was allowed to touch with his 
hands, except the goalie. Imagine! 
And a dancing ball it was, bounced 
from head to head, or tossed high in 
the air by a punt from the stomach, 
or a flip of the hip. Then down to 
the ground it floated, to be straddled 
and cuddled by some player, teased 
along slowly with his foot, and passed 
toward a teammate with a quick toss 
of the toe. 


Four times the Oberlin players 
managed to deflect that ball past the 
goalie guarding the Green and Whit- 
ers’ goal, while the crowd screamed. 
Then with the score a slippery 4 to 3 
in our favor, we heard the short, 
squawky snort of the referee’s whistle 
and knew that the show was over. 


Student Speakers 


A fine sort of gala get-to-gether, in 
case you are planning an alumni party 
during the holidays, would be to have 
a student from the campus speak on 
the spring Mock Convention. Craig 
Liske, °66, of Kent, Ohio, public rela- 
tions chairman for the Mock Conven- 
tion (May 2), is lining up a group of 
student speakers who will be available 
for holiday gatherings. If you are 
interested, write now to: Craig Liske, 
Mock Convention Lodge, Oberlin, for 
the name of a speaker who would be 
available in your home town. 

M.S. 
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“Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely.” 


Letters to the Editor 


Dormitories 


To THE EpiTor: 

Last spring, after reading the articles 
which were front page news in our paper 
concerning the demands of Oberlin students 
for certain rights on the campus, I went to 
Oberlin and watched the picketing of the 
Chapel (orderly, may I say); I heard the 
President's talk in which he explained, in 
simple words, the position of the College 


regarding housing, choosing of trustees, 
ClGe CUG. 
The protest against large dormitories 


made me curious to see why they were so 
objectionable. In the past year when I was 
free to travel, I have visited small and 
large campuses and inquired about living 
conditions and found that the large dorms 
are most popular and more economical. 

Last week, before students arrived, I had 
a preview of Oberlin’s South Hall and I 
think it is most attractive. The living rooms 
are arranged in such units that “dates” 
should have adequate privacy and any stu- 
dent could entertain friends with great 
pride in this charming setting. 

The students’ rooms are well arranged 
with adequate space for living and fot 
study. It would be nice if those who are 
inclined to complain will instead enjoy the 
privilege of living and working in such 
pleasant surroundings, and will try to add 
to the attractiveness by keeping their own 
rooms in order. 

It might be wise if we re-emphasize the 
importance of prospective students visiting 
the campus to see living conditions, before 
they accept admission. Also that it be made 
possible during the school year to observe 
the “open door” policy between Adminis- 
tration and students when misunderstanding 
occurs. Demonstrations that get the pub- 
licity that ours did last spring are harmful, 
not to the students, but to the College 
which must depend and survive on the 
generous gifts and the understanding of 
loyal alumni and friends. 


MARIAN KEMBLE, °21 
Elyria, Ohio 


A Rovin’ 


To THE EDITorR: 


We are sitting here in a campground 
about four miles west of Athens with a 
steady patter of rain on the roof of our 
Camper. There has been thunder and light- 
ning of rather mild variety along with it 
tonight. We had rain last night, too, but 
no T and L. However, we were in the city 
most of the day and not a drop of rain 
fell. Instead, it was warm and sunny until 
late afternoon when clouds gathered. 

On the 15th it will be six months since 
we took delivery on our Land Rover at 
Liverpool and we've been roving ever since. 
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We've spent some time in most of the Euro- 
pean countries and will soon be in the Near 
East, then Africa. It has been a cool, wet 
summer here in Europe but usually we've 
been able to see and do the things we had 
planned on. 


On August 31 and September 1 we visit- 
ed Haruko Kishimoto, 54, in Zurich, Switz- 
erland, where Haruko is working and study- 
ing for her Ph.D. in geography. She re- 
ceived her master’s from Wisconsin in 
1956. She still had the Alumni Magazine 
that had the picture of the group of alumni 
and former students who got together last 
November in Phoenix and also the picture 
of President Carr and Mrs. Rose (Jean 
Gunderson Rose, *40) at a dinner meeting 


in March. 


Then on October 9 we visited the Amer- 
ican Farm School in Thessaloniki in north- 
ern Greece. Bruce Lansdale, son of Herbert, 
“19, is the director. We were much im’ 
pressed with their program of study com- 
bined with practical experience. We came 
away with several of the products of the 
farm, the very first sweet corn we've had 
all summer, and it was delicious. We also 
bought milk, butter, ice cream, and a 
chicken. Um-m-good! We plan to stop by 
on our way to Istanbul and buy some more. 

In Istanbul we expect to see Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald Webster (°23 and °24), now 


connected with a school there —- American 
Kiz_ Licesi. 
Two gondola rides in Venice — one in 


the afternoon and one at night with a 
large group of gondolas proceeding slowly 
side-by-side up the Grand Canal to music 
furnished from a brightlylighted barge that 
accompanied us. A truly unique experience 
and much enjoyed. 

RUTH, °22, AND VINCE Hart, °23 
East Africa 


Dogma and Truth 


To THE Epiror: 


I admire the Reverend Coffin for his life 
and acts. But his words (““The Racial Prob- 
lem in Christian Perspective,’ April °63) 
belie an ironic twist in the reasons for his 
acts. In making value judgments about 
the nature of man, he obviates the possi- 
bility of a rational discussion of the inter- 
play between them in society. By assuming 
as an absolute premise one interpretation 
of the meaning of life (one of the many 
left over in the offshoots of early Christian 
tradition) he makes the very mistake that 
leads to friction between nations, races, 
classes, and religions. There is no single, 
simple premise which can unify the fabu- 
lous diversities of environment and_ the 
nature of man. There is no ruler by which 
we may measure degree of good or evil 
for every instance. Until that fact is got 
firmly into mind by the majority of men, 
violence will accompany friction between 


JOHN MILTON 


groups and no modicum of tolerance will 
be established. 


The Reverend Coffin extends this irony 
in his discussion of the Pooh. The fable 
about the difference in premises between 
Pooh and Rabbit suggest to Coffin a sup 
posed difference between “Unitarians, Jef- 
fersonian Democrats and Marxists” on the 
one hand, and “Jews, Christians and Cam- 
us’ on the other. As a lifelong Unitarian, 
I find this distinction entirely fabulous. 
Having known Unitarian groups in four 
sections of the country. I must say that 
no full majority of that group would ever 
“ally themselves with Pooh.” In fact there 
would be a_ fifty-fifty split if only for 
providing the basis for a rational discussion. 


Coffin implies that Unitarians in general 
or modern Unitarian-Universalists in par- 
ticular feel that change of social structure 
through legislation is the only method for 
altering or assuaging the tragic conflicts 
between men. Obviously, Coffin has as- 
sumed that Unitarians have made the same 
mistake he makes; i.e. that they have ac- 
cepted as an absolute premise the ‘‘Perfect- 
ibility of Man,” a concept popular in early 
Unitarian thought. That assumption is in- 
correct. The ironic fact is that Unitarians 
find any absolute premise incompatible with 
objective truth. The results of this modus 
cogitandi may be seen clearly by a quick 
perusal of Harry Golden’s discussions of 
Southern Unitarians (Enjoy, Enjoy; For 
Two Cents Plain). These non-Christian 
Southerners have made human relationships 
their modus operandi while their Christian 
counterparts have awaited legislation before 
opening the doors of their places of wor- 
ship to dark-skinned neighbors. 


The irony is plain: the man who tends 
to accept absolute premises is constrained 
to reject truth when it conflicts with his 
absolutes; the man who rejects absolute 
premises tends to accept truth when it be- 
comes known to him. 

The former awaits coercion, subtle or 
otherwise before he accepts truth. The 
latter has no need of legislation to require 
him to open his arms to a fellow human 
being. 

It must be terribly frustrating for one of 
the former, who has at last accepted the 
truth, to see his own mistakes of reason 


corrupting the behavior of his fellow 
Christians. 

Coffin’s facile generalization, lumping 
Unitarians with Jeffersonian Democrats 


(whoever they may be) and Marxists, is 
meaningless. In fact, were I disposed to 
make glib generalizations, I should lump 
together Christians and Marxists: both 
groups have a tendency to accept dogma 
at the expense of truth. But such a gen- 
eralization is likewise meaningless. 

J. F. JACKSON 
Boulder, Colorado 
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Losses in the Oberlin family .. . 


1890 

STEELE — Miss Eloise Stee'e, 94, suffered a broken 
hip and was in the hospital in Huntington, New 
York, where she died on July 5, 1963. She would 
have been 95 at the end of August. 

Miss Steele was born in Oberlin, Ohio, on August 
31, 1868. Her father was Judge John W. Steele, a 
probate judge in Lorain County and for some years 
the postmaster of Oberlin. Her mother was Ella 
Frances Clarke Steele. Both parents had studied 
in Oberlin College, as did her brother John A., °08, 
and her sisters, Margaret, “94, and Marion J., 
Academy. 

In World War II she did volunteer work in the 
therapy department of a military hospital for six 
months. She is survived by her sister Marion (Mrs. 
B. D. Whedon) of Kings Park, Long Island, New 
York. 


1896 


ZEARING — Miss Susan Frances Zearing, 89, died 
in Oberlin, Ohio, on September 30, 1963. Born in 
Princeton, Illinois, on April 2, 1874, she came to 
Oberlin in 1917 to make it her home for the rest 
of her life. 


She received both the B.A. and M.A. degrees 
from Oberlin College and taught in the Oberlin 
Kindergarten Training School until 1933. For many 
years she was employed at the Oberlin College 


Library, where she worked in the archives and 
specialized in research. 

Miss Zearing was the daughter of a ‘‘forty-niner.”’ 
She and her parents once visited California and 
were delighted to locate the cabin her father had 
occupied as a prospector. 

She traveled with the Bureau of University Travel 
and was active in the Oberlin Woman’s Club, taking 
particular interest in the work of the literary and 
history divisions. Miss Zearing is survived by two 
nieces, one in Galesburg, Illinois, and one in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


1897 


McDONALD — Mrs. Leon Emerson McDonald 
(Augusta Rudd), 88, died of a stroke followed by 
pneumonia on June 28, 1963, in New York City. 
She was born in Willoughby, Ohio, on April 26, 
1875. Her life was lived as student, teacher, busi- 
nesswoman, wife and mother. 
On September 21, 1898, 
McDonald. He died in 1914. At the age of 48 she 
enrolled in Northwestern University as a graduate 
student, saying that ‘“‘widows shou'd go to college 
instead of joining women’s clubs.’’ She received an 
M.A. from Northwestern and a master’s in theology 
from Garrett Theological Seminary. She became a 
college instructor in theology and continued in such 
work until World War II. She managed the Uni- 
versity Club in Evanston, Illinois, for four years. 
Mrs. McDonald is survived by a daughter, Pro- 
fessor Esther M. Lloyd-Jones of Columbia University 
Teachers College, a son Donald of Rockford, Illinois, 
ten grandchildren and twelve great-grandchildren. 


1899 
MacDONALD — Miss Laura Anne MacDonald died 


she married Leon E. 


on May 31, 1963, at Valley Memorial Hospital, 
Twin Falls, Idaho, on her 87th birthday. She was 
born in Spencer, Iowa, on May 31, 1876. Miss 
MacDonald was dean of girls, retired, Wayland 


Academy. 

She studied at the University of Chicago, receiv- 
ing an M.A. in 1905, and studied at Columbia 
University in several summers. After her retirement 
she tutored students in Latin until last winter. A 
niece wrote of her, “She was a great lady, who 
lived a life of devotion to others.” 

Miss MacDonald was a member of P.E.O. and 
had held different offices in chapters in Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin, and Twin Fal‘'s, Idaho. She is survived 
by a niece, Mrs. Frederick A. Doscher of Riverside, 


Connec icut. 


1902 
MARTIN - Mrs. J. Maurice Martin (Frances 


“Pannie’’ Phe'ps), 86, died in a rest home in 
Hiram, Ohio, on June 7, 1963. She was the widow 
A J. Maurice Martin, a retired school teacher who 
died in 1942. 

Mrs. Martin was enrolled in the Conservatory of 
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Music in 1896-98 and 1900-01. Although she did 
not take work leading to a degree, her daughter has 
written that Mrs. Martin was proud of her connec- 
tion with Oberlin, and the years she 
were among the happiest in her life. 
made at Oberlin remained in 
throughout her life, 


spent there 
Friends she 
touch with her 


Mrs. Martin was born in Freedom, Ohio, on 
September 18, 1876. Her marriage took place on 
June 1, 1905. She is survived by her daughter, 


Mrs. H. P. Finger of Jackson, Michigan. 


1903 


RYDER — Miss Mary Elizabeth Ryder, 84, died in 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, Harrison, New York, on 
June 12, 1963, She was a retired high school teacher. 

Miss Ryder was born in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
on September 17, 1878. Her parents were William 
Henry Ryder, 1866, and Mary Bushnell Ryder, 1867. 

She received an M.A. from Columbia University 
in 1918. 


1904 


TENNEY — Mrs. Frederick H. Tenney (May Ade- 
laide Tylee), 82, died on September 14, 1963. She 
was a retired teacher. 

Mrs. Tenney was born on October 23, 1880, in 
Akron, Ohio, and had lived there again during the 
past 40 years. On September 20, 1908, she married 
Frederick H. Tenney, °04, who died in 1944. 

Mrs. Tenney is survived by a son, Donald F., 
of Akron, a daughter, Mrs. Katherine Stowell, of 
Reseda, California, a sister, Mrs. A. C. Smith, of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and three grandchildren. 


1905 


BARROWS — Arthur Stanhope Barrows, 79, died 
in the hospital in Greenwich, Connecticut on Sep- 
tember 20, 1963. He was the retired president of 
Sears Roebuck Company. Mr. Barrows joined Sears 
less than two years after its first retail store was 
opened and was active in expanding its network of 
stores. In 1946 he retired, becoming vice chairman 
of the board. 

Mr. Barrows was born in Chicago on August 22, 
1884, the son of John Henry Barrows, the fifth 
president of Oberlin College. 

In World War II Arthur Barrows was under- 
secretary of air in the Defense Department, 1947-50. 
He served General Lucius D. Clay as civilian eco- 
nomic adviser when Clay headed the U. S. military 
forces in Europe. 

On March 9, 1909, Arthur Barrows married Bes- 
sie Gordon, °06. She survives him, as do his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Eleanor Blossom of Phoenix, Arizona, and 
two sons, John of Beloit, Wisconsin, and Frederick 
of Greenwich, Connecticut. 


1907 


ZIEGLER — Mrs. Walter William Ziegler (Vesta 
Luella Honecker), 77, died at her home in Lake- 
wood, Ohio, on March 29, 1963. She had been a 
resident of Lakewood for more than 40 years. 

Mrs. Ziegler was born in Lorain, Ohio, on May 
5, 1855. She and Walter Ziegler were married on 
October 21, 1913. 

As a resident of Lakewood, she was a leader in 
community affairs, an early member of the Lake- 
wood College Club and a former officer of the 
Lakewood Garden Club. She was on the Women’s 
Board of Lakewood Hospital and received a pin in 
1956 in recognition of the 100 hours of volunteer 
service she had contributed. She was a former mem- 
ber of the Women’s City Club of Cleveland and the 
Lakewood YWCA. Her religious interests centered 
around the Lakewood Methodist Church, of which 


she was a member. 


Mrs. Ziegler is survived by her husband, two 
daughters, Mrs. Robert Cheheyl of Lakewood, and 
Mrs. Alfred Edgerton of Malibu, California, and 


five grandchildren. 


1911 
ROBERTSON Mrs. Alexander Robertson (Helen 
Florence Stephenson, 75, died on June 12, 1963, in 
the Iowa Lutheran Hospital, Des Moines, Iowa, of a 
heart condition. She had lived in Des Moines for 
the past 25 years and was an active member of the 
Japtist Church and the V. V. Club there. 

She was born in Minneapolis, Minnesota, on 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, ‘15 


October 2, 
Stephenson, 


1887, the daughter 
1868, and Florence 


of James Pomeroy 
Tyler Stephenson, 


1882. She and Alexander Robertson, a clergyman, 
were married on June 22, 1918. 
Before her marriage, Mrs. Robertson studied at 


the University of Chicago, receiving the M.A. degree 
in 1913. She then served as professor of English at 
Hedding College in Abingdon, Illinois. She was 
active in church work in the state and city, having 
special interest in religious education and missions. 
Mrs. Robertson is survived by her sons, James of 
Morris Plains, N. J., and S. Donald of Minneapolis, 
a stepson, A. P. of Rockford, Illinois, a daughter, 
Mrs. George Miles of Boone, North Carolina, 13 
grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 


193) 

CULLEN — Mrs. Edward T. Cullen (Virginia 
Caroline Easton), 52, died at her home in Newark, 
New Jersey, on January 13, 1963, as the result of 
a heart attack. She was born in Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, on July 25, 1910. After graduation from 
Oberlin Co lege she stayed at Oberlin as a graduate 
student and museum assistant until 1933. Then she 
became social secretary to the wife of the president 
of Yale University. 

Other positions she held were private secretary to 
the chairman of race relations at Yale, assistant in 
the department of pathology in the Yale Medical 
School, secretary to the referee of the Council of 
Fharmacy and Chemistry, American Medical <Asso- 
ciation, and research assistant in the Office of 
Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C., 

She married Edward T. Cullen on August 4, 1961. 
This was her second marriage. Mrs. Cullen was a 
member of the Episcopal Church and was always 
active in civic affairs. She is survived by her 
husband, two daughters, a grandchild, and a brother. 


1946 


BROWNLEE — Frederick Leslie Brownlee, 79, died 
at his home in Berea, Kentucky, on November 10, 
1962. He had been general secretary of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association from 1920 until his re- 
tirement in 1950. 

Mr. Brownlee was perhaps best known for his 
work in the field of college education for Negroes in 
the South. He supervised the transfer of more than 
forty private schools to public school systems in sev- 
eral southern states. He helped effect the merger of 
S‘raight College with New Orleans College. He was 
provost of Fisk University in Nashville, Tennessee, 
and from 1940 to 1942 was president of LeMoyne 
College in Memphis. 

A former trustee of several other colleges and uni- 
versities, Mr. Brownlee received honorary doctorates 
from Howard and Ohio State Universities and Touga- 
loo College as well as the Doctor of Divinity degree 
from Oberlin College in 1946. 

Mr. Brownlee was active in establishing a Protestant 
seminary in Puerto Rico and rural schools for the 
underprivi'eged in the South. He wrote two books: 
New Day Ascending (a history of the American Mis- 
sionary Association) and Contemporary Antiques (a 
study of social and personal problems). 

In 1960 he sent the Alumni Association the word 
that he and his wife were newly settled in Berea, 
Kentucky, where they were enjoying “‘little Oberlin” 
(Berea has sometimes been so-called in the past). 

Mr. Brownlee is survived by his wife, the former 


Ruth A. Bright of Berea. 


1950 


WAY Robert Frank Way, 38, died in Los 
Angeles on July 30, 1963, of an intracerebral hem- 
orrhage. He was staff consultant to the medical 
department of the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany. He had served two years with the U. S. Army 
in Europe and with the Japanese occupation forces 
in World War II. His home was in Palos Verdes 
Estates, a Los Angeles suburb. 

Mr. Way was born in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
December 22, 1925. He did his medical study at 
Western Reserve University, receiving his M.D. in 
1955. On June 28, 1952, he married the former 


Nancy May Becker. He is survived by his wife, 
two daughters, Pame!a and Lorna, and a son Jona- 
than, by his mother, Mrs. Charles T. Way of 
Cleveland, and a brother and two sisters, 
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Merry Christmas 


and a 


Happy New Year 


